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THE GHOST OF AN IDEA 


DO GHOSTS INHABIT YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY? 


To read is to learn, and learning generates vitality. In the library, where 
collections of books are maintained and augmented, the uninterrupted 
flow of this exciting process gives a library its life. When this process 
is hampered by damaged, poorly bound, flimsy books the library has 
failed in its function and no longer plays an active, vital part in 
the community. 


To endure, a library must have a strong, wear-resistant collection, a 
collection which comprises books of lasting quality — quality such as 
that found in Bound-to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books which outwear 
edition bound books by at least eight times. 


In the Juvenile field, all popular titles are offered in Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books — about 18,000 of them. Learn more about them by 
sending for your catalog today. 


NEW METH 54 Findty nc 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Deweco handy Van’ 


. with two double sloping shelves, ideal 
for cataloging, excellent for book display. 
Holds 75 average size books. Square tubu- 
lar type construction for more structural 
strength. Choice of durable 
Tan or Grey baked enamel $ 15 
finish. 

Cat. NO. 786 


Demco “Three-Shelf” 


. .. in grey, green or 
tan finish, this rugged 
book truck has shelf 
room for about 140 
books. New, improved 
one piece welded con- 
struction. Equipped 
with 5” ball-bearing 
casters, Cat. No. 796 
with 2 swivel and 2 
stationary casters, 
$96.50; Cat. No. 797 
with four swivel cast- 
ers, $101.00. 


little 


Deweo ‘work horse’ 


. . . @ rugged, quiet-operating, two-shelf 
truck that is really an economical pur- 
chase. Holds about 142 books. 1” square 
tubing forms the rigid frame, with sound- 
deadening felt on underside 
of shelves. Grey or tan $ 0 
baked enamel finish. 

Cat. NO. 785 


Demco “Display” ook truck 


. . . With two sloping 
shelves on each side... 
choice of green, grey or 
tan finish, with new ex- 
ceptionally sturdy, weld- 
ed construction. Handy 
for moving books to 
stacks, or, for displaying 
books—holds about 142 
books. 5” ball-bearing 
casters, Cat. No. 791 
with 2 swivel and 2 sta- 
tionary casters, $102.50; 
Cat. No. 792 with 4 
swivel casters, $106.50. 


All prices include transportation charges. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


50 


YEARS oF 
50 SERVICE 
tid hth dada TO LIBRARIES 


For Complete Details, Write For Descriptive Folder 
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Announcing Two Important Reprints 


Deutsches 


Bucherverzeichnis 
Volumes 1-22, 1911-1940 


Cloth bound set $1,275.00 
Paper bound set 
Single volumes, paper bound 


SPECIAL OFFER 
10% discount on complete sets if ordered prior to June 30, 1961 
Now Available 


Volumes 19-22, 1931-1940 
Single volumes, paper bound 


6 JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
=> New York and London 


111 Fifth Ave., New York 17 Old Queen St., London 


Mansi, J. D. 
Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio 


Cloth bound set in 60 volumes, folio, Lyon etc., 1899-1927 
$2,650,00 


HE “Mansi” contains the full text of all Church Councils ever held in the East 

and West, from the first century to 1870 (Greek Councils to 1902). This im- 
portant work, considered the greatest of its type ever assembled, is one of the main 
source collections for almost every branch of historical research. 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Ill Fifth Avenue @ New York 3, N.Y. 
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MAY COVER 


The Eastman Reading Garden 
of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, appropriately named 
for Linda A. 


served the city with great dis- 


Eastman, who 


tinction as librarian from 1918 
to 1938. Miss Eastman, who 
was president of ALA in 1929, 
is still a resident of Cleveland. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 
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Mary Falvey 
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The Dingell Amendment (Section 104-n) to Pub- 
lic Law 480 provides for the use of foreign cur- 
rencies derived from the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities abroad for the purchase, serv- 
icing, and eventual distribution to American li- 
braries of foreign books, periodicals, and related 
materials. The ALA, the Association of Research 
Libraries, and perhaps other organizations have 
been concerned over the delay in implementation 
of this program. Late in March President Ken- 
nedy requested the addition of $721,700 to the 
legislative appropriation bill to enable this pro- 
gram, which is to be administered by the Library 
of Congress, to get under way. Of this amount, 
about $70,000 will be hard currency needed for 
administration, transportation, etc.; the rest is 
counterpart funds. 


* 


“The Inquiring Mind,” a comprehensive attempt 
to explain how and why man learns, is being 
presented on the educational television stations 
of the nation. Call your local educational tele- 
vision station for its schedule on this series, 
which is based on a study by Cyril O. Houle of 
the University of Chicago. The study analyzes 
through examples the nature and activities of the 
continuing learner, the adult who in Edward 
Gibbon’s words would “rise above the common 
level,” and is concerned chiefly with reading. 
The study is published by the University of 
Wisconsin Press at $5.00, paperbound at $1.50. 


* 


A new series of Studies in the Mass Media has 
been launched by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. The first three issues are a photo- 
play guide to Sunrise at Campobello, a television 
guide to the Hallmark production of Macbeth, 
and a recording guide to Columbia Records’ 
Mark Twain Tonight! Guides to magazines and 
newspapers, and to other mass media, are 
planned. The guides bear some resemblance to 
the Photoplay Studies published for many years 
by Max J. Herzberg and William Lewin, which 
they replace. Librarians will find a variety of 
uses for the guides. For instance, the issue on 
Macbeth includes a list of audio-visual materials 
on Shakespeare’s plays, Elizabethan verse, and 
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music of the period. For subscription information 
write the Council at 508 S. Sixth St., Champaign, 


Ii. 
* 


The new director of the Reprint Expediting Serv- 
ice, replacing Karl Brown, who has resigned, is 
Sam Williams of the Acquisitions Branch of the 
New York Public Library. Mr. Williams’ address 
for RES is P.O. Box 2959, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. Mr. Williams will be pleased to 
hear from librarians what titles they feel should 
be reprinted and, from publishers, titles they 
plan to reprint. Publishers also use this service 
to find out which titles libraries are interested 
in. The RES has been directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible in the last few years for bringing back 
into print many titles long needed by libraries. 


* 


Libraries in 29 states have an opportunity to 
receive exhibits of newly published children’s 
books, through a project of the joint committee 
of the Children’s Book Council and the ALA. 
The purpose of the program is to make these 
books available to school administrators and 
their staff, public librarians, and other groups 
who might not otherwise have an opportunity to 
examine them. The exhibits are not used for 
circulation to the public but rather as buying 
guides. The books are sent by publishers to 
participating state libraries. An inquiry to your 
state library agency will bring you information 
as to whether your state is a participant. 


* 


The American Library Association will par- 
ticipate in the observance of National Radio 
Month during May in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. A letter to 
the heads of state library extension agencies and 
to presidents of state library associations will be 
accompanied by a suggested news release for 
use in local newspapers, a special message to 
librarians from Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, deputy 
executive director of ALA, on why libraries 
should cooperate and syggesting ways in which 
they might promote thé month. A list of presi- 
dents of state broadcasting stations also will ac- 
company the material. 


* 


The Library of Congress has published a check 
list of its Archive of Recorded Poetry and Litera- 
ture; 70¢ from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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The Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction has been forced to delay the begin- 
ning of its experimental telecast flights. The 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, which is in- 
stalling the transmitting equipment, has been 
unable to complete installation and testing as 
originally scheduled. Flight tests of one of the 
planes have also revealed that the antenna may 
flutter or oscillate at high speeds (see cover of 
February issue). @o@ 


RUSSIAN DELEGATION ARRIVES 

On April 5 the Russian Library Mission ar- 
rived in the United States for a one-month tour 
and survey of libraries. Thus began the realiza- 
tion of a project which has long been hoped for 
and planned. Early in May a group of Ameri- 
can librarians are to set off for a similar tour of 
libraries in the Soviet Union. 

The delegation arrived in New York and 
went immediately to Washington. Their sched- 
ule had been arranged to include several cities 
on the West Coast, but it was changed after 
their arrival to allow them to spend more time 
in fewer cities. The tentative schedule calls for 
them to go to Chicago April 16, Cleveland April 
19, Boston April 22, New York April 25, and 


Abridged Edition 


to leave for Russia May 2. 

Members of the Soviet delegation are: 

Irina Yurevna Bagrova, head, Reference and 
Bibliographical Section, Lenin Library, Mos- 
cow. 

Viktor Mikhailovich Barashenkov, director, 
Saltikov Schedrin State Public Library, Lenin- 
grad. 

Nikandr Fedorovich Gavrilov, head of main 
inspection of libraries of the USSR Ministry of 
Culture, leader of the mission. 

Lev Ivanovich Vladimirov, director of the 
academic library, Vilnius State University, Lith- 
uanian SSR. 

Raynard C. Swank, director of the ALA In- 
ternational Relations Office, is accompanying the 
delegation. Local coordinators are: Washington 
—Rutherford Rogers, Chief Assistant Librarian 
of Congress; Chicago—Alphonse Trezza, ALA 
associate executive director; Cleveland—Bar- 
bara Denison, coordinator of special activities, 
Western Reserve University library school; Bos- 
ton—Douglas Bryant, associate director, Har- 
vard University Libraries; New York—Jack Dal- 
ton, dean of the Columbia University library 
school. 

See also Memo to Members in this issue. 


DER KLEINE PAULY 
in 4 volumes 


A condensed version in four volumes of the standard German 
work in the classical field, Pauly’s Realenzyclopddie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 


A convenient handbook for scholars, teachers and students, for 
schools and libraries everywhere. 


Volume I will appear autumn 1961 and subsequent volumes each 
autumn thereafter. 


Each volume approximately 800 double-column pages, 


clothbound. 


Subscription price—$23.50 per volume 


STECHERT-HAEFNER, Inc. 


wet woORLOd'S LEAD), 
4 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


4 
4 
> 
&, ¢.* 
NATIONAL BOOK® 
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For high fidelity performance, 
Highest Quality Protection 


All-New Plastic Record Case 


—exclusive with GAYLORD 


Music never looked so beautiful or circulated so safely. The convenience 
features and built-in quality of Gaylords’ exclusive new Plastic Record Case 
add years of life and extra appeal to any record album. 


Album cover slides neatly into front of the transparent 
vinyl sheath. No need to slit, tape or mount . . . and 
information on both sides of cover is fully visible. Record 
slips into lint-proof envelope that opens into the binding 
for safekeeping. Back is rigid pressboard encased in the 
protective vinyl sheath. 


Cases are made for one, two or three records as shown 
above. Cover of extra strong 12- point vinyl slides 


Complete visibility of smoothly for easy shelving. 
front and back covers, 


Order a supply today! 
PRICES 
No. 1261 No. 1262 No. 1263 


For 1 Record For 2 Records For 3 Records 
and album cover ond album cover and album cover 


YEARS OF SERVICE 1 Dozen $15.00 $ 16.65 $ 18.35 
100 115.00 127.50 140.00 


1896-1961 Transportation Charges Paid 


LIGHARY SLES. | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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FREE FOR ALL 


Registration Fees and Membership Dues 
(Continued ) 


H. Vail Deale’s letter in the March issue and 
the editorial comment on it have given rise to a 
number of comments," a sampling of which 


follows.—Eb. 


It seems to me that in your concern to refute 
point by point Mr. Deale’s bill of complaints, 
you are overlooking the gist of the matter, e.g., 
that the dues and conference expenses are too 
high for many of us. 

I, for one, have dropped out, and two other 
trained persons on this staff have dropped out 
for the same reason. 

In spite of your careful and detailed defense 
and your elaborate sales line, I still say that the 
dues and conference expenses are too high. 

H. L. Boisen, librarian 
Butler University Library 
Indianapolis 


I have read with interest both the letter on 
Registration Fees and Membership Dues by Mr. 
Deale and the editorial comments on it. I sym- 
pathize with his point of view, but would like to 
add some comments. 

It seems to me that the school librarian is at 
a distinct disadvantage in the matter of dues. I 
am one of those teachers who trained for class- 
room teaching and turned to librarianship when 
the need arose. At heart I am still a teacher. I 
believe that no school librarian should be em- 
ployed unless he has firsthand knowledge of the 
problems which teachers face. Furthermore, the 
school librarian should be concerned with the 
education of students as much as any teacher in 
the school system. It is important that he work 
with the teacher; it is essential that he belong to 
the professional organization to which his fellow 
employees and workers belong. 

Following up this premise, I call your atten- 
tion to the first obligation of the school librarian 
to his profession. Unless he has already a paid-up 
life membership, he will have the following pro- 
fessional dues: NEA, state, county, local asso- 
ciation dues, PTA or PTO dues, and possibly one 
or two others, besides his necessary membership 


in ALA if he is to hold membership in AASL. 
Many of our school librarians are “teacher-li- 
brarians”; if one teaches English classes and 
takes care of the iibrary, he will want member- 
ship in both NCTE and AASL; if he teaches so- 
cial studies and has the library, his membership 
should be NCSS and AASL. On top of this, we 
now have an area organization for librarians and 
a state organization for librarians. 

I do not mean to imply that there is too much 
organization; I believe in professional groups 
and organizations and agree that we should sup- 
port them both for the benefit of the profession 
as a whole and for our own benefit. 

The point is that librarians as a whole, both 
the school librarian, and others, are not, salary- 
wise, at the top of the professional ladder. These 
multiple dues can become burdensome. One thing 
that could be done is to reduce individual ALA 
dues to the point of institutional dues, thus en- 
couraging the individual membership rather than 
institutional membership. 

Another matter which might help the situation 
for the school librarian would be an adjustment 
so that membership in NEA could reduce, in 
part, the dues charged for membership in ALA 
and AASL. 

Mrs. Vera Haffey, librarian 
Adams City Junior High School 
Adams City, Colorado 


Among the 25,000 members of ALA I am confi- 
dent there are many who will agree with the let- 
ter of H. Vail Deale on “Registration Fees and 
Membership Dues” (ALA Bulletin, March 1961, 
p. 215). Unfortunately, they will not exert them- 
selves enough to let the ALA hierarchy know 
about their agreement. With a shrug of the 
shoulders they will pass the problem over, pay 
their additional dues, and still grumble about the 
inflation in professional dues. 

Although I personally agree with Mr. Deale on 
the basic issue, i.e., the raising of dues, I disagree 
with him about the status of salaries. That li- 
brarians’ salaries have increased at a rapid rate 
in the last ten years is undeniable. How much of 
a contribution ALA has made to this happy situ- 
ation is certainly a matter of conjecture. I am in- 
clined to believe that the increase in salaries has 
been due primarily to the operation of the law 
of supply and demand, and very little, directly, 
to the efforts of ALA. Too, academic librarians 
have benefited more from having their salaries 
pegged to those of the faculty than from pro- 
fessional pressure or standards. 

Perhaps I would feel differently about sup- 
porting some of the expanding activities of the 
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Association if I felt these activities were worth 
supporting. No one should object to seeing his 
headquarters colleagues prosper relatively in the 
same way he is prospering. Yet I cannot help 
believing that the diffusion of effort which came 
about from the last reorganization has resulted 
in inefficiency plus the adoption of projects which 
are at best peripheral to the major concerns of 
librarians. That all divisions have not been 
pleased with the new arangement seems to reflect 
part of my own concern. 

In the last few months I have read with care 
some of the impassioned appeals for an increase 
in dues. While I have tried to weigh their argu- 
ments carefully, I do not pretend to be wholly 
free of bias. There may be a good case which 
can be made for increasing ALA dues, but, if 
so, I have not yet read it. 

E. G. Holley 
Urbana, Illinois 
eee 


The ALA Membership Directory for 1960 is 
ready. Those who do not receive it as a perquisite 
of membership can order it from ALA head- 
quarters for $10. 


A 
Stimulating 
Summer 

at 


HARE ee 


of LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


HOW MUCH IS THE INCREASE? 


Membership interest in the proposed new dues 
structure (see pages 391-92) has prompted a 
projection of average and median increases in 
personal dues. If the new dues scale is accepted 
by Council and the membership during the 
Cleveland Conference, average membership dues 
will increase $2.73, from the current $11.20 to 
$13.93, in 1962. The median member’s dues will 
increase from $10 to $14. The average increase 
is smaller than the median because increases in 
the lower categories are less than in the higher 
(see page 368 of the April issue). David H. Clift, 
ALA executive director, recently made this state- 
ment about membership dues: “American society 
today is highly dependent upon the actions of or- 
ganized professionals. Important trusteeships 
have been assigned to the professions, and the ef- 
fectiveness with which they discharge this trus- 
teeship is dependent upon what organized profes- 
sionals leave undone, what they decide to do, and 
how well they are able to do it. In our profession 
this is accomplished through ALA’s program 
which is supported, in large part, by member- 
ship dues.” 


Accredited 


States 
Association 


BROOKVILLE, LONG ISLAND 


GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


offers opportunities for professional growth and development of secondary 
school teachers in a graduate program of high standards. 


Graduate programs applicable for professional certification in 


TEACHER EDUCATION, LIBRARY SCIENCE, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING, ENGLISH, 


HISTORY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 


JUNE 26th to JULY 28th; JULY 31st to SEPT. ist: 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY * OUTSTANDING LIBRARY 


New Men's and Women’s Residence Halls 
Applications from DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 


Situated on the North Shore of 
Long Island, the campus is just one 
hour from New York City’s theatres, 
museums, concerts, and other 
cultural and recreational activities. 


Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 
clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 


126 acre campus facilities include a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 


stable, outdoor plays and concerts, 


C.W. POST COLLEGE, P.O., GREENVALE, L. I., N. Y. 
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CARDS WITH THE BOOKS 


The Library of Congress is exploring a bold 
new plan by which libraries may be able to 
obtain sets of LC catalog cards with the books 
they purchase, from distributors and perhaps 
from publishers. So far the plan is only in the 
exploratory stage, but a number of book dis- 
tributors have indicated their interest, and a 
number of publishers who distribute directly to 
libraries are equally interested. Through its own 
All the Books Program and through a cooperative 
arrangement with the R. R. Bowker Company, the 
Library of Congress now receives advance copies 
of some 13,000 titles annually which either were 
not cataloged before, or were cataloged much 
later than is presently the case. This speed-up in 
cataloging makes it possible for the Library to 
supply catalog cards to publishers and distrib- 
utors by the time the books themselves are ready 
for sale. See the February 20 LC Information 
Bulletin for more details. 


A CORRECTION 


There is an error in the Index of American 
Public Library Circulation, page 251 of the 
March issue. In the last column, the percentage 
figure for juvenile books should be 47, for adult 
fiction, 24. 


Now Available 


NEW 196I 
RAND McNALLY 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 
and Marketing Guide 


with complete final 1960 Census Population Figures 


For generations this huge annually revised 
atlas with its unique maps and indexes has been 
a prime source of reference in thousands of 
libraries, public and private. Containing infor- 
mation and statistics available nowhere else, it 
serves the business man, educator, and general 
public as no other single volume can. 

This biggest, newest edition contains com- 
plete 1960 census figures on cities, towns, coun- 
ties, plus Rand McNally’s own compilation of 
populations of over 100,000 places not enu- 
merated by the census. 

Write today for complete information including 
special terms to libraries. 


Commercial Division 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Books... and Sowice 


from McCLURG'S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A.C.McCLURG & Co. Wholesale Booksellers 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Even the comic-book addict 
will read... 


0 


WONDERLAND 
OF KNOWLEDGE “ricronartneveroreoin 


product of an unprecedented revision 


@ More than a thousand revised pages sharply focus on real meaning in fascinating 
story-style (not just bare-bones facts). 


e More than 750 new illustrations PLUS more than 150 new living color picture 
pages (over 5,000 color pictures in all) to captivate the student (and even the 
comic-book addict) in every curriculum area. 


e Among the thousands of classroom-tested 1961 WONDERLAND “facts alive” 
features—latest U.S. Census figures, new biographies (President Kennedy’s, of 
course), science up-to-date, Africa in perspective .. . 


There’s so much more in WONDERLAND for 1961! This unique 
re - space, pictorial encyclopedia brings into living room, classroom, and library 


lance at the a veritable wealth of knowledge made alive in striking pictures and 
ramatic results 


of the most the magic of narrative style. 
extensive revision 
in any single year 


a You’ll be amazed at the low school-library price. Write today so we 
can tell you the whole story: how WONDERLAND’s purposeful 
knowledge can benefit you. 


WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 1961 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 
"Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books” 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


LEWIS GANNETT, Editor 
*THE FAMILY BOOK OF VERSE 


A rich harvest of 270 poems, old and new, 
especially suitable for reading aloud. ““Re- 
markable for the range of the editor's 
taste, which runs all the way from Shake- 
speare and Cummings to Kipling and 
A. A. Milne.”— MARK VAN DOREN. 

LC 61-69703. $4.95 


JAMES THURBER 

*LANTERNS AND LANCES 
A brand new collection of vintage Thur- 
ber — 24 pieces in all, none ever before 
in book form. Illustrated with Thurber 
drawings. LC 61-6444. $3.95 


JOHN CAPLES 
TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. This stand- 
ard guide to tested advertising methods, 
by a famous agency executive, “tells re- 
sults of 6 million dollars spent in testing 
ads.” — Business Week. Four brand new 


chapters and 79 new illustrations. 
LC 60-10455. $6.95 


LOUIS WOLCHONOK 
THE ART OF PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 
“Impressive .. . richly and profusely in- 
ventive . . . useful as a systematic training 
for students . . applicable to creative and 
commercial purposes.” 
— RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER. 
LC 60-15202. $7.50 


JOHN HOLMES 
*THE FORTUNE TELLER 
A new volume of verse by the highly 
praised author of The Double Root. “De- 
lightful . . . readable, modest, gifted with 


a homespun (not cracker barrel) philoso- 
phy.” — Virginia Kirkus. LC 61-9704. $3.00 


CANDY JONES 

*FINISHING TOUCHES 
“A beauty and fashion book for anyone 
from the late teens to the early 40’s, it 
gives definite and extensive recommenda- 


tions ... Sure feminine appeal.” — Virginia 
Kirkus. Illustrated. LC 61-6200. $3.95 


FRANK M. WHITING 

*AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 
Rewritten and completely up-to-date, a 
notable introduction to all elements of the 
theatre. ““Remarkably complete, accurate 


and illuminating.”— LEE Smmonson., J Ilus- 
trated. LC 61-5460. $8.00 


SANTHA RAMA RAU 

*GIFTS OF PASSAGE 
A major new book by the author of Home 
to India — memorable personal stories 


woven into a delightful autobiographical 
narrative. LC 61-6440. $4.95 


SAMUEL EVERETT, Editor 

PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED: 

A Case Book in Secondary Education 
Leading educators and counselors discuss 
the early recognition and development of 
the gifted’s special aptitudes, and provide 
comparative daja from Russian, German, 
and British programs. A JOHN DEWEY 
Society YEARBOOK. LC 61-6330. $5.50 


ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. and 
ELEANOR HALLIDAY, R.N. 
*SO YOU WANT TO BE A NURSE 


This new addition to a highly successful 
vocational guidance series covers every 
aspect of the qualifications and training 
necessary for the R.N. LC 61-6189. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 

—AND MEMBERSHIP DUES 
The roster of ALA meeting places is crowded 
with unfamiliar names like Kaaterskill, New 
York, and West Baden, Indiana, but it has met 
in Cleveland only twice before, in 1896 and 
in 1950. This is hard to understand, because 
not only is Cleveland a fine city, as Louis 
Seltzer assures us in this issue, but it is also 
large, centrally located in the nation, and its 
conference facilities are good. Surely no one 
who was in Philadelphia in the summer of 
1955 or Washington in 1959 will hold Cleve- 
land’s summer heat and humidity against it. 

The conference program, as it stands at the 
middle of April, is in this issue. 

The four pre-conference meetings are of 
particular interest. All of them are long and 
meaty—one lasts four days—and the carefully 
drafted statements of purpose are evidence of 
good planning. 

The Conference Notes, beginning on page 
149, describe a number of the exhibit booths 
of the ALA divisions and its other units. These 
booths are to be grouped in the North Hall of 
the Auditorium around a theme center sug- 
gested by the ALA Goals for Action. The RTSD 
booth with its exhibit of materials on the new 
cataloging rules will be of special interest. 
After these notes were compiled, the Library 
Periodicals Round Table decided to set up an 
exhibit of library publications and to ask a 
number of editors and others concerned with 
publications to serve as consultants there. The 
International Relations Round Table will also 
have a booth. 

At least two knotty matters are to be dealt 
with in the Council and Membership meetings. 
One is whether the type-of-library divisions are 
to share responsibility, within the ALA struc- 
ture, for evaluation and selection of library 
materials with the type-of-work divsions. The 
Committee on Organization thinks that the re- 
sponsibility should be shared—see its report 
in the April issue. 
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The other knotty matter to be dealt with 
is whether membership dues shall be increased. 
The letters to the editor beginning on page 
391 of this issue bear witness to the fact that 
membership opinion on the necessity for an 
increase is far from unanimous. In fact, the 
letters are unanimously against it. 

It should be noted that all these letters were 
written before publication of Frederick Wag- 
man’s persuasive article in the April issue. 
Still, the correspondence is certainly alarming 
at first glance. Last year in Montreal the ALA 
Council unanimously adopted a program state- 
ment from the Executive Board calling for a 
substantial increase in membership dues. It is 
hard to believe that the Council, a representa- 
tive body, could be as completely out of touch 
with the wishes of the membership as these 
letters seem to indicate. 

It is a fair question whether these letters 
are representative. Why should anyone write 
a letter to the editor supporting an increase in 
membership dues? As well expect a letter of 
approbation to the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue. Perhaps ALA has progressed to the point 
that we will pay our dues as we pay our in- 
come tax, with a curse that they are so large 
but with thankfulness that they do so much for 
us. (This thought was suggested by a letter 
which has just been received comparing the 
graduated scale of membership dues to the in- 
come tax. It will be published in the June 
issue. ) 

There is of course a simple explanation for 
the letters. Knowing that an increase in mem- 
bership dues is necessary, still we may dislike 
it heartily and exercise our privilege of express- 
ing that dislike in print. In this connection it 
should be stated that the editorial note at the 
beginning of the correspondence on the in- 
crease in membership dues, calling it a sam- 
pling, is not strictly true. Every letter on this 
question written to the editor for publication 
has been published or will be published so that 
all 25,000 members of the ALA may read it if 
they choose. 

The purpose of this editorial statement is 
to demonstrate that no “hierarchy” dictates 
ALA policies, as is charged in one of these 
letters. The ALA membership decides the pol- 
icies, the program—and the membership dues 
—of the American Library Association. May 
it ever be so. eee 
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Outstanding spring titles 
from Columbia University Press 


Dwight D. EISENHOWER: PEACE WITH JUSTICE. 


These major addresses of the former President reflect the events of one of the 
most crucial decades in world history. They serve as an eloquent and forceful 
statement of America’s position in world politics. “Part of the indispensable 
account of our time.”—-New York Times. $4.00 


Richard PIPES, editor: THE RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA. 


A wide range of authoritative opinion on the intellectual life of Tsarist and 
Soviet Russia. Written by twelve leading scholars, these essays provide valuable 
insight into the thought of Russian writers, scientists, and philosophers. $4.50 


Ernest BOREK: THE ATOMS WITHIN US. 


The biochemist’s laboratory is opened to the general reader in this lively and 
informative history of modern biochemistry. Dr. Borek discusses the great bio- 
chemical discoveries and their contribution to man’s longevity, freedom from 
disease, and better living. $5.00 


Lewis LEARY, editor: MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS 
TO MARY. 


Published for the first time—Mark Twain’s revealing letters to Mary Benjamin 
Rogers, one of his favorite “honorary” nieces. Professor Leary provides com- 
mentary on the last decade of Twain’s life. $3.50 


UNESCO: RACE AND SCIENCE. 

Studies by natural and social scientists participating in UNESCO’s program on 
Race and Culture. They discuss such topics as the race concept, the roots of 
prejudice, racial myths, and race in relation to biology, culture, and history. 
$5.00 


David Cushman COYLE: THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND HOW IT WORKS. 


Second edition. A thoughtful, objective analysis of the United Nations and its 
related agencies and commissions. This revised edition shows how they origin- 
ated, and how they operate. $3.75 


Emile BENOIT; EURCPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS. 


A study of the European Economic Community and the European Free Trade 
Association, two rival European trade blocs organized to coordinate the eco- 
nomic policies of its members. May 29. $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
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... and all-time favorites with young readers. 


ow — for Young Adults — Harper pioneers 


library editions in HARPER“cREST bindings. 
y 


These timeless classics have been put into a revo- 
lutionary new binding for standard-size books .. . 
Mark Twain, Captain Cousteau, Lew Wallace, 
Betty Smith, Conan Doyle, Jim Bishop, Fred 
Gipson, E. B. White, and many more . . . science, 
adventure, novels, essays . . . carefully selected for 
the junior and senior high school audience. Most 
are issued with bright pre-printed covers in colors 
identical with those on the jacket. 


ALSO ADDED to the already well-established HARPER CREST list 
for children is a new group of standard-size intermediate titles in- 
cluding the beloved “Little House” books of Laura Ingalls Wilder 
and the children’s books of E. B. White. 


HARPER CREST picture and story book bindings meet textbook-use 
standards and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are rein- 
forced with side-sewing through heavy drill with visible joints. The 
washable, damp-proof, soil-resistant covers are of impregnated 56-square 
cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 

HARPER CREST standard-size editions also meet textbook-use standards 
and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are Smythe-sewn and 
reinforced with visible joint muslin around first and last signatures, 
and are cased in with a tight back. The washable, damp-proof, soil- 
resistant covers are of 56-square cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 


SOLD AT NET PRICES TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


To order Checklists of HARPERWCREST Editions, write Harper & Brothers, Dept. 98, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. 

Checklist No. 1 — Elementary Books (Grades K-3) 

Checklist No. 2 — Intermediate Books (Grades 3-9) 

Checklist No. 3 — Junior & Young Adult Books (Grades 7-9 & 10-12) 
Be sure to examine HARPER CREST bindings at Harper Booths 209-211, American 
Library Association Annual Conference, Cleveland, July 9-14, 


HARPER & BROTHERS * 49 East 33rd Street * New York 16 
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Four Russian Librarians spent all day April 17th at ALA Head- 
quarters. As reported on page 389 of this issue they 
arrived in Chicago after spending ten days visiting 
libraries in the Washington area. The day was spent 
discussing with the staff the composition and organization 
of ALA (there is no national library association in Russia, 
but they are thinking of organizing one), and the work of 
the association as carried on by the divisions, committees 
and round tables. Mr. Gavrilov, leader of the delegation, 
presented a brief summary of the library program of the 
USSR. (See ALA Bulletin, May 1960, p. 379, for a more 


complete account of Russian library service.) In the late 
afternoon the ALA Staff Association gave a reception for 
the guests and the association arranged a no-host dinner 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in the evening to which 
directors of local libraries were invited. 


While in Chicago the Russian librarians visited the 
University of Chicago Library and the Graduate Library 
School, the Midwest Inter-Library Center, John Crerar 
Library and Chicago Public Library. Before leaving 
Chicago on the afternoon of April 19th, they had lunch 
at Marshall Field's. 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., has recently announced 
a grant of $210,652 for the continuation of the Library 
Technology Project through April 30, 1962. These funds 
will permit the addition of three new positions to the 
Project staff and will also make possible a move to larger 


quarters in the vicinity of Headquarters. Mail for the 
Project should continue to be addressed to ALA Headquarters. 
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Dr. Phillip Monypenny, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Illinois, has been appointed Director of the State Library 


Survey to be conducted by the American Association of State 
Librarians with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
other members of the survey staff are Dr. Mary Edna Anders, 
Special Research Scientist, Industrial Development Branch, 
Engineering Experiment Station, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta; Leon Carnovsky, Professor, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago; and Dr. Edward A. 
Wight, Professor, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Dr. Joseph H. Reason, Director, Howard University Libraries, has been 
appointed Library Advisor to the Library of Social Sciences 


Faculty of the University of Rangoon. Mr. Reason, who is 
succeeding Mr. Paul Bixler in Rangoon, has a two-year leave 
of absence from Howard University in order to fulfill this 
appointment. 


We have had several inquiries about the availability of ‘'American 
Library Association Policies'' recently published by ALA for 


distribution to all ALA officers, councilors and committee 
chairmen. About 100 copies are available for free distribution 
on a first come, first served basis. 


We regret to announce the resignation of Richard B. Harwell from the 


Headquarters staff. Mr. Harwell has been Executive Secretary 
of the Association of College and Research Libraries since 
1957, and Associate Executive Director of ALA since 195é. 

He has accepted the position of Librarian of Bowdofiy College, 
Brunswick, Maine, on September Ist, succeeding Kenneth J. 
Boyer. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was the first librarian of 


Bowdoii ine . 
ow 
Cocaian § Steve Ns—en 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Deputy Executive Director 


April 19, 1961 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17—23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28-Feb. 2, 1963. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
Personal membership card must be presented at time of registration. 
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After a century of silence a Union 
Infantryman speaks from the yel- 
lowed, dusty pages of notes hastily 
scrawled under fire or written by 
the light of campfires, to give us 


a vivid, first-hand account of our 


by Robert Hale Strong country’s Civil War 


210 pp. ILLUSTRATED May 22 


edited by Ashley Halsey National Advertising 
$3.95 


“* .. this fascinating book is a first-hand, day-by-day 
account of the Civil War as one of General Sherman’s 
“bummers” met it on the march from Atlanta to the 
sea and into North Carolina... fresh as the day on which 
[it] was written [it] is the very stuff of the war. A must 


for all Civil War buffs.” Virginia Kirkus 


“Although Private Hale’s chronicle was written a cen- 
tury ago, it will have a living appeal to all those 
interested in the Civil War today. The author has 
recorded a most colorful account of this great conflict.” 


McClurg Book News 


fomy REGNERY0>y+y 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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by Everett T. Moore 


A RATIONALE FOR BOOKBURNERS: A FURTHER 
WORD FROM RAY BRADBURY 


The bigger your market, Montag, the less 
you handle controversy, remember that!’ ” 

It is Captain Beatty speaking, explaining metic- 
ulously how it got started—this job of the fire- 
men of the future, in Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 
451. It is the story of the firemen who answer 
alarms not to put out fires, but to start them. 

“*Magazines became a nice blend of vanilla 
tapioca. Books, so the damned snobbish critics 
said, were dishwater. No wonder books stopped 
selling, the critics said. But the public knowing 
what it wanted, spinning happily, let the comic 
books survive. And the three-dimensional sex 
magazines, of course. There you have it, Montag. 
It didn’t come from the government down. There 
was no dictum, no declaration, no censorship, to 
start with, no! Technology, mass exploitation, 
and minority pressure carried the trick, thank 
God.’ ” 

In Fahrenheit 451, first published in 1953, 
Bradbury’s imagined future was one that seemed 
to have come about almost painlessly. If there 
had been those who resisted the soothing tide 
of conformity most of them were now comfort- 
ably out of the way. “ ‘We’re the Happiness Boys, 
the Dixie Duo, you and I and the others,’ says 
Beatty. ‘We stand against the small tide of those 
who want to make everyone unhappy with con- 
flicting theory and thought. We have our fingers 
in the dike. Hold steady. Don’t let the torrent of 
melancholy and drear philosophy drown our 
world.’ ” 

“*You always dread the unfamiliar,’ Beatty 
explained. ‘Surely you remember the boy in your 
own school class who was exceptionally “bright,” 
did most of the reciting and answering while the 
others sat like so many leaden idols, hating him. 
And wasn’t it this bright boy you selected for 
beatings and tortures after hours? Of course it 
was. We must all be alike. Not everyone born 
free and equal, as the Constitution says, but 
everyone made equal. Each man the image of 
every other; then all are happy, for there are no 
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Quotations from Ray Bradbury's Fahrenheit 451, 
copyright 1953 by Ray Bradbury. 


mountains to make them cower, to judge them- 
selves against. So! A bock is a loaded gun in the 
house next door. Burn it. Take the shot from the 
weapon. Breach man’s mind. Who knows who 
might be the target of the well-read man? Me? I 
won't stomach them for a minute.’ ” 

We recently asked Mr. Bradbury if the future 
of civilization would look any less bleak to him 
if he were writing his book today. His answer 
was as follows: 

“When I wrote my novel Fahrenheit 451 dur- 
ing the years from 1949 to 1953, we were living 
at the heart of what is known now as the McCar- 
thy era. We were very close to panic and whole- 
sale bookburning. I never believed we would go 
all out and destroy ourselves in this fashion. | 
have always believed in the power of our Ameri- 
can society to rectify error without having to re- 
sort to destruction. Sometimes it takes a long 
time to swing the pendulum back in the direction 
of sanity. But the pendulum did swing. McCarthy 
is dead, and the era that carried his name buried 
with him. 

“Still,” Mr. Bradbury added, “I feel that what 
I had to say in Fahrenheit 451 is valid today and 
will continue to be valid here and in other coun- 
tries in other years.” 

Mr. Bradbury referred to a scene in Fahren- 
heit 451 which epitomizes the attitude of the 
bookburners. It is the one from which we have 
already quoted, in which his fireman hero, Guy 
Montag, suddenly realizing that for years he had 
been destroying the mind of his community, 
pleads illness and does not report for work. The 
fire chief, Beatty, comes to visit Montag, and, 
says Mr. Bradbury, “to talk him back to ‘health’” 
with the following rationale: 

“*When did it all start, you ask, this job of 
ours, how did it come about, where, when? Well, 
I'd say it really got started around about a thing 
called the Civil War. Even though our rule book 
claims it was founded earlier. The fact is we 
didn’t get along well until photography came 
into its own. Then—motion pictures in the early 
Twentieth Century. Radio. Television. Things 
began to have mass. 

“*And because they had mass, they became 
simpler,’ said Beatty. ‘Once, books appealed to 
a few people, here, there, everywhere. They could 
afford to be different. The world was roomy. But 
then the world got full of eyes and elbows and 
mouths. Double, triple, quadruple population. 
Films and radios, magazines, books leveled down 
to a sort of paste-pudding norm, do you follow 
me?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Picture it. Nineteenth-century man with his 
horses, dogs, carts, slow motion. Then, in the 
Twentieth Century, speed up your camera. Books 
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RECOMMENDED 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Have you discovered this 
exciting new series? 


KEYS TO THE CITIES 


The aspect, people, landmarks 
and rich history of the 
world’s great cities 


The Key to New York 


By ALICE FLEMING 


The Key to Philadelphia 


By Dorotuy LopER 


The Key to London 


By ALICIA STREET 


“The first three volumes in Lippincott’s 
Keys to the Cities series are by authors 
who have an intimate knowledge and 
special enthusiasm for their subjects .. . 
Each book is indexed and illustrated 
with well-chosen photographs and maps. 
Of interest to all ages. Recommended.” 

— Junior Libraries 


New titles just published: 
THE KEY TO BOSTON 


By MILDRED AND GEORGE WESTON, Jr. 


THE KEY TO PARIS 
By Marjory STONEMAN DouGLas 


THE KEY TO SAN FRANCISCO 
By CHARLOTTE JACKSON 


Ages 9 up * $2.95 each 
& 


Add this to your 
Portraits of the Nations Series 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF PORTUGAL 


By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE and WERNER 
Kruscu. “Another good addition to the 
Portraits of the Nations series. Covers 
the geography, history, people, industry, 
agriculture, art, architecture, literature, 
and festivals of Portugal. Individual 
chapters deal with Lisbon and the 
various regions, provinces and islands.” 
— ALA Booklist. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


J.B. (tnpincalt COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
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cut shorter. Condensations. Digests. Tabloids. 
Everything boils down to the gag, the snap end- 


| ing. 


“Classics cut to fit fifteen-minute radio shows, 
then cut again to fill a two-minute book column, 
winding up at last as a ten- or twelve-line dic- 


| tionary résumé. I exaggerate, of course. The dic- 


tionaries were for reference. But many were those 
whose sole knowledge of Hamlet (you know the 
title certainly, Montag; it is probably only a 
faint rumor of a title to you, Mrs. Montag) 


| whose sole knowledge, as I say, of Hamlet was a 
| one-page digest in a book that claimed: now at 


last you can read all the classics; keep up with 
your neighbors. Do you see? Out of the nursery 
into the college and back to the nursery; there’s 
your intellectual pattern for the past five cen- 
turies or more.’ ” 

Mr. Bradbury adds, in passing, that the Rus- 


| sians, thinking he had written an exclusive criti- 


| 
| 
i 


cism of McCarthyism in the U.S.A., pirated 
Fahrenheit 451 a few years ago. Published and 
sold in an edition of some 500,000 copies, the 
authorities suddenly discovered he meant tyranny 
over the mind at any time or place. 

“In sum,” he says: “Russia, too. The novel has 
now gone underground, I hear. Which makes me, 
I gather, the clean Henry Miller of the Soviets.” 

eco 


At booth 520...see these titles 
that never stop circulating 


Librarians with a keen eye to circula- 
tion figures utilize the titles from all the 
following B/P Series: Button Family 
Adventures © Cowboy Sam ® What 
Is It © Dan Frontier @ Sailor Jack. 


Pick up your copy of the catalog 
‘Good Books for Children’ 


e 
Benefic Press 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT, CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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Now Longer Life 
for 
PAPER-BACKS 


with 


PERMA-BOUND 


(PATENT PENDING) 


HARD-BINDING 


50 circulations or 2 years use 
which ever comes first... 
Guaranteed by America’s /argest 
LIBRARY BINDERY. 

Paper-backs are now suitable for 
Library and School classroom use 


dings for PAPER-BACKS ==> 


in 


. 


aN PERMA-BOUND B 


Write for your sample FREE 
Copy and complete information 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INc. 


VANDALIA ROAD 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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by John G. Lorenz 


On Tuesday, April 11, Mr. Lorenz, director of 
the Library Services Branch, was presented with 
a Superior Service Award for Meritorious Serv- 
ice on behalf of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare.—Eb. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS—-100% PARTICIPATION 


March 1, 1961, is a red-letter day in the Li- 
brary Services Act Program, passed by Congress 
in 1956 to stimulate the further development of 
rural library services. On this day, the Indiana 
State Plan became effective; and for the first 
time all 50 states, plus Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, are participating under the 
Act. 

Under its fiscal 1961 program, the Indiana State 
Library will carry on two projects: 1) strength- 
ening the services of the state library to rural 
areas by purchasing materials and equipment 
and adding necessary personnel; 2) extension of 
library services from an urban library to rural 
unserved areas. The participating library for this 
fiscal year is the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Li- 
brary of Terre Haute, which is initiating book- 
mobile service to rural areas of Vigo County. 
The Indiana State Library requested a federal 
payment of $60,341, matching this with $61,094 
in state and local funds. 

The state plan included all projects that were 
set forth in the report of the Public Library De- 
velopment Committee to the ILA-ILTA member 
ship, this report being adopted by membership 
vote at the joint conference in Indianapolis, 
November 4, 1960. As of March, priorities for 
future developments in the coming fiscal year 
have not been established but both Public Li- 
brary Development and Library Planning com- 
mittees are working on recommendations to the 
state library agency. 


U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Sterling M. McMurrin, professor of philosophy 
and academic vice-president of the University of 
Utah, has named U.S. Commissioner of 
Education to succeed Lawrence G. Derthick. This 
position is directly charged with the administra- 
tion of the Library Services Act. 

Dr. McMurrin—who was born in Woods Cross, 
Utah, on January 12, 1914—is a graduate of the 


been 
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University of Utah (A.B. and A.M. degrees) and 
the University of Southern California (Ph.D.). 
He has been a visiting scholar at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Union Theological Seminary and a 
Ford Fellow in Philosophy at Princeton. He be- 
came associated with the University of Utah in 
1948, and was dean of its College of Letters and 
Science before becoming vice-president. Prior to 
1948, he was a member of the philosophy faculty 
at the University of Southern California. 

A photograph of Dr. McMurrin being sworn in 
will be found on page 418. 


VALUE OF GOOD SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 


An 84-page bulletin, Educating the More Able 
Children in Grades Four, Five, and Six (U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Bulletin 1961, No. 1, OE-35006 
—Superintendent of Documents, 35 cents), is 
notable for the way in which it calls attention to 
the value of school library services in the teach- 
ing-learning situations for the more able children. 


LOANS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Under the Public Facility Loans Program 
(Community Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency) long-term 
loans are available to assist in financing of 
needed public works projects. Public libraries 
are considered eligible for such loans. 

Form CFA-700 (dated 2-10-61), issued by the 
Community Facilities Administration, summar- 
izes Title II of Public Law 345, 84th Congress, 
as amended. Inquiries should be forwarded to the 
regional offices of the HHFA and not to Wash- 
ington. Prior consideration will be given to proj- 
ects for which assurance can be given of an early 
start of construction. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


The principal administration bills which would 
authorize a program of federal assistance for 
public, elementary, and secondary schools are 
being debated in the Senate (S.1021) and the 
House (H.R.4970). These bills, which may be- 
come the “School Assistance Act of 1961,” au- 
thorize a three-year program of federal grants 
to states to assist their local education agencies 
to construct urgently needed public elementary 
and secondary school facilities, to employ needed 
additional public school teachers and pay them 
adequate salaries, and to undertake special proj- 
ects directed to special or unique educational 
problems or opportunities. It is the intent of 
Congress that with this assistance the quality of 
public elementary and secondary education will 
be substantially improved in all states and that 
inequalities of educational opportunities within 
and between states will be substantially reduced. 

These bills specifically define “school facili- 
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ties” as “classrooms and related facilities (in- 
cluding furniture, instructional materials other 
than textbooks ...).” 

In his Message on American Education, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: 


Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our 
progress in education. Our requirements for world 
leadership, our hopes for economic growth, and the 
demands of citizenship itself in an era such as this all 
require the maximum development of every young 
American’s capacity. 

The human mind is our fundamental resource. A 
balanced federal program must go well beyond in- 
centives for investment in plant and equipment. It 
must include equally determined measures to invest 
in human beings—both in their basic education and 
training and in their more advanced preparation for 
professional work. Without such measures, the federal 
government will not be carrying out its responsibil- 
ities for expanding the base of our economic and mili- 
tary strength. 


In testifying on H.R. 4970, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Abraham A. Ribicoff 


made these important points: 


During the past decade, enrollments in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have increased from 
25.7 million to 37.6 million, or 46 per cent. Annual 
expenditures have increased during the same period 
from $6.5 billion to $16.5 billion, or 154 per cent. The 
cost per pupil in our public education system has 
jumped from $284 a year to $496 per year—an in- 
crease of 75 per cent... . 

Each year more than 5 million people move from 
one state to another. . . . The states exhibit varying 
degrees of ability to support education. For example, 
the state with the highest income enjoys almost four 
times the income per public school pupil found in the 
state with the lowest income. On the other hand, the 
lowest-income state has almost 50 per cent more chil- 
dren in public schools for each 1,000 population as 
the highest-income state. . . . Enrollments in public 
elementary and secondary schools will increase from 
36 million in 1959-60 to 44 million in 1968-69... . 

Teachers had average earnings of $4,827 in 1958, 
according to a Census survey. . . . The average for 
seventeen professions requiring college graduation 
was $9,439. 


In summary, the Secretary said: 


The United States is the first nation in history to 
establish universal public education as its goal. We 
have demonstrated that education can give each in- 
dividual a chance to develop his particular talents to 
the fullest. This kind of educational system is a 
remarkable and original concept in the perspective of 
history. This concept, coupled with a strong belief in 
educational excellence, represents an essential re- 
quirement for our continued progress and survival as 
a free nation. Our future requires that appropriate 
educational opportunities be freely available to all 
children and youth no matter what their background, 
circumstance, or place of residence. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

Another major education bill in this session of 
Congress authorizes “assistance to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher education 
in financing the construction, rehabilitation, or 
improvement of needed academic and related 
facilities, and to authorize scholarships for under- 
graduate study in such institutions.” 

Identical bills are in the Senate (S.1241) and 
the House (H.R.5266) and would become the 
“College Academic Facilities and Scholarship 
Act.” 

In these bills, “academic facilities” are de- 
fined as “structures suitable for use as class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, and related facili- 
ties necessary or appropriate for instruction of 
students, or for research, or for administration 
of the educational or research programs, of an 
institution of higher education, and maintenance, 
storage, or utility facilities essential to operation 
of the foregoing facilities.” The term “equip- 
ment” includes “necessary furniture, except 
books.” 

LIBRARY INDICATORS 

A new annual series which shows trends in 
public libraries (volumes, expenditures, and 
staff) ; book publication (number of titles of new 
books and editions) ; book prices; and prices of 
periodicals started in the March 1961 issue of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Indicators. In- 
formation for these trend charts and tables was 
supplied by the Cost of Library Materials Index 
Committee of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division, ALA, with the cooperation of the 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This material will be of considerable inter- 
est to library administrators. 

The next annual issue of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Trends—the 1961 edition—will in- 
clude this series with updated data. The Library 
Services Branch is also planning a separate 
publication of this with added text. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is responsible for the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Indicators which highlights, 
on a month-to-month basis, current information 
on health conditions, educational problems, con- 
sumer interest, social security, welfare, popula- 
tion, vital statistics, and related subjects. It is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
$3.50 per year; $4.50 foreign. 

The annual, Health, Education, and Welfare 
Trends, furnishes perspective on long-term de- 
velopments by presenting annual data for several 
past decades and selected projections to the 
1970’s. Data are provided for the same subjects 
as in the /ndicators, plus additional subjects for 
which only annual statistics are compiled. The 
1960 edition can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at 50 cents. eco 
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GREAT AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
Editors of FORTUNE 


Forty top scientists in astronomy, physics, biology and chemistry are 
briefly profiled. 160 pp. Cloth: $3.50 Paper: $1.95 


ROCKET DEVELOPMENT 
Robert H. Goddard 


Diary of Robert H. Goddard—“The Father of Rocketry.” Details his 
work from 1929 to 1941. 224 pp. Illus. Cloth: $3.95 Paper: $2.95 


THE ATOM AND ITS NUCLEUS 
George Gamow 


For the lay audience, an unforgettable journey into the fascinating 
microcosm of the atom. 224 pp. Illus. Cloth: $3.75 Paper: $1.95 


| AM ANTHONY 
Peg Stokes 


One man’s vision of Heaven and how he desires atonement for his sins, 
so that he can deserve his place in paradise. 352 pp. May $3.95 


S PRENTICE- HALL 
Spring Adult Titles 


GOLD FOR THE CAESARS 
Florence A. Seward 


First-prize winner in the contest sponsored by the National League of 
American Penwomen. 325 pp. $5.00 


THE BEST SHALL DIE 
Eric Roman 


Dramatic, intelligent novel about Hungary during 1952 to 1956, cli- 
maxed by the Russian massacre. 352 pp. May $3.95 


THE REPRIEVE OF ROGER MAINE 
Gordon McDonell 


Man convicted of murder escapes from custody to find he has only 
two hours to prove his innocence. June 224 pp. $3.50 


THE NEW LEADERS OF AFRICA 
Rolf Italiaander 


First major work to describe how the new African leaders are shaping 
the destinies of the new African republics. 3/2 pp. June $5.00 


For complete catalog and approval copies write to: 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. — Library Service Dept. 
P.O. Box 500 — Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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The research and statistical program 
of the Library Services Branch 


by Frank L. Schick 


I: THE LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 
IN THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


While every generation re-evaluates the na- 
tional purpose and the goals of our society, the 
Office of Education has adhered since its in- 
ception to the principles that quality education 
is essential to democracy, that equal educa- 
tional opportunities should be available to 
everyone, and that the control of education is 
vested in state and local governments.’ 

During its 94-year history the Office of Edu- 
cation operated under several names and fed- 
eral agencies until, in 1953, it became a con- 
stituent part of the newly created Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It is the only federal agency whose total 
and exclusive concern is education. While new 
educational legislation is now under Congres- 
sional consideration, the basic function of the 
office as stated in its enabling act of 1867 re- 
mains unchanged—to “collect statistics and 
facts showing the condition and progress of 
education in the several states . . . and to dif- 
fuse such information respecting the organiza- 
tion and management of schools . and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 

. in the establishment and maintenance of 
an efficient school system, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the 
country” (U.S. Code, Title 20, 1). 

In addition to the research and statistical 
tasks, the office is also responsible for admin- 
istering legislative programs passed by the 
Congress. Federal legislation concerning edu- 
cation originated in 1785 when the Second 
Continental Congress enacted the basic ordi- 
nance which provided that lands be reserved 
for public schools. Other legislation followed 
over the years, the latest major new legislation 
being the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. Legislation for the extension and devel- 

‘Office of Education Handbook, including career 


opportunities (Washington, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1960), p. 7. 


opment of public library service had its be- 
ginnings in 1956 with the passage of the 
Library Services Act. This five-year grant pro- 
gram was extended in the 1960 session of 
Congress for an additional five years. 

Federal grant programs administered by the 
Office of Education during fiscal 1960 totaled 
over $463 million. More than half of these 
funds are earmarked for school assistance to 
federally affected areas (for maintenance, op- 
eration, and construction of schools on federal 
property and in districts with increased en- 
rollment resulting from federal activity), over 
$159 million for the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, and $7,500,000 for the Library Serv- 
ices Act. 

The Library Services Branch is a part of 
the Division of Statistics and Research Serv- 


The research and statistical staff of the Library Services 
Branch: (from left) Frank L. Schick, John G. Lorenz, Rose 
Vainstein, John Carson Rather, Mrs. Doris Holladay, and 
Nathan M. Cohen. Mrs. Holladay is project analyst and 
Mr. Cohen is research librarian; the others are identified 
in the article. Mary Helen Mahar, school and children's 
library specialist, is not in the photograph. 





ices, which engages in activities relating to all 
levels of education, from elementary through 
postgraduate and adult education, and encom- 
passes office-wide functions such as the pro- 
vision of educational statistics, the support and 
development of educational research and new 
educational media, and the improvement and 
extension of library services and facilities 
throughout the country. 

Recognition as educational agencies was ac- 
corded to libraries when the former U.S. 
Bureau of Education included in its annual 
report of 1870 information on libraries. Sixty- 
two years lapsed before the Library Services 
Division was established in 1938. For the next 
18 years this small unit of four professional 
and three clerical staff members operated un- 
der the direction of Ralph M. Dunbar. In 1956 
the Library Services Act enlarged the respon- 
sibilities of the unit and its personnel to 23, 
its present complement. Ten of these positions 
are filled by professional librarians who 
are assisted by a supporting group of admin- 
istrative, statistical, research, and clerical per- 
sonnel. Roughly one half of the staff is en- 
gaged in the research and statistical program, 
the other half in the administration of the 
Library Services Act. In September 1956, John 
G. Lorenz came to the Library Services Branch 
as assistant director. In January 1958, upon 
the retirement of Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Lorenz as- 
sumed the directorship and the writer suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lorenz as assistant director. As 
now organized, the director is responsible for 
the over-all operations of the branch and the 
Library Services Act program, the assistant 
director for the research and statistical pro- 
gram. 

The program is primarily concerned with 
school, public, and college and university li- 
braries. Due to staff limitations, little attention 
can be given to education for librarianship 
and special librarianship. Since only one pro- 
fessional staff member is assigned to each of 
the three main areas (Mary Helen Mahar— 
School and Children’s Libraries; John Carson 
Rather—College and University Libraries; 
Rose Vainstein—Public Libraries) each has to 
carry a workload which involves other areas 
as well. 

As a unit of the Office of Education, the 


e Mr. Schick is assistant director, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 
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Library Services Branch has available per- 
sonnel resources and professional contacts 
usually not available to individual libraries. 
OE education specialists and statisticians assist 
and participate in various studies and surveys 
conduced by LSB and this staff provides re- 
ciprocal services to other units of OE. 


li: THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS PROGRAM 
OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 


Since 1870 the Office of Education has con- 
ducted statistical surveys on libraries, which 
appeared originally as Statistics of Public, 
Society and School Libraries. As the number 
of libraries grew and the methods of data col- 
lection were improved, separate studies on the 
various types of libraries were released. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s a new pattern of library sta- 
established which resulted in 


tistics was 


separate bulletin-size publications on public, 
college and university, and public school li- 


braries. 

Comprehensive Surveys. Nationwide public 
library surveys were released for 1938-39. 
1944-45, 1950, and 1955-56. Currently work 
has started on the Statistics of Public Li- 
braries, 1961, which aims to cover about 
8000 systems now in operation. 

College and university library surveys cover 
the years 1939-40, 1946-47, 1951-52, and 1956- 
57. A preliminary report has appeared under 
the title, Library Statistics of Larger Colleges 
and Universities, 1956-57. The next compre- 
hensive nationwide study is planned for the 
years 1963-64. 

Public school library surveys were released 
for the years 1934-35, 1941-42, 1947-48, and 
1953-54. The forthcoming Statistics of Public 
School Libraries, 1959-60 will be based on a 
questionnaire which will be mailed in the 
spring of 1961. Using a stratified random 
sample, it will be directed to about 4400 ele- 
mentary, secondary, and combined elementary- 
secondary schools and will produce data and 
analyses on regional and national develop- 
ments. 

Basic Surveys. Since comprehensive surveys 
cannot be completed rapidly it was decided 
that a limited number of basic data should be 
collected annually and speedily released to 
provide information on significant develop- 
ments. The basic public library surveys were 
inaugurated in 1945. Originally this series 
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In the summer of 1961 most of the divisions of the 
Office of Education are scheduled to move into this new 
federal office building on Independence Avenue between 


covered cities with population of 50,000 to 
99,999 and 100,000 or more. Since then other 
circulars covering smaller service areas have 
been added. In 1960 a fifth circular was 
initiated, broadening the coverage to munici- 
pal, county, and regional public libraries, 
serving 35,000 population and over. It is not 
planned to expand annual coverage to public 
library systems with smaller populations. Dur- 
ing 1961 the one questionnaire in two parts 
will be used to collect information for the 
basic and comprehensive surveys, but the basic 
data will be released about a year prior to the 
comprehensive report. 

It is also hoped that the 1961 basic-compre- 
hensive survey will yield sufficient data to 
permit the construction of a public library 
sample design. If successful, this sample would 
permit the use of 2000-3000 questionnaires to 
arrive at nationally valid data. While it is al- 
ways important to receive a large number of 
questionnaire returns, the triple use of the 
1961 questionnaire for basic and comprehen- 
sive data collection and the construction of 
the sample design make a near-complete return 
particularly essential. 

During the past two years two additional 
basic series for public school libraries and 
academic libraries have been started. Public 
School Library Statistics, 1958-59 was re- 
leased in October 1960. Based on a stratified 
random sample of over 800, it provided na- 
tional totals and analysis for all schools in 
school districts with enrollments of 150 and 
more pupils. It is planned to repeat the basic 
public school library surveys biennially. 

The basic college and university library 
survey 1959-60, which continues compilations 
previously conducted by the Statistics Com- 
mittee of the Association of College and Re- 


Fourth and Fifth Streets, reducing the present scattering 
of the staff from four locations to two. At left: HEW North 
Building where LSB is now located. 


search Libraries and the Library Administra- 
tion Division, used a questionnaire which was 
distributed during August 1960. Part I, re- 
porting institutional data for over 1400 li- 
braries (a 70 per cent coverage) was pub- 
lished in January 1961. Part II, which will 
provide for the first time nationwide analytic 
data from over 1700 libraries (a 90 per cent 
return), will be published during the summer 
of 1961. A preliminary analytical report will 
be released prior to the ALA Cleveland Con- 
ference. The basic college and university li- 
brary statistics will be repeated annually for 
four years. The fifth year will also present 
comparisons over a five-year period. 

In addition to this core program of statistics, 
three supplementary projects are now under 
preparation. 

During 1960, the branch published State 
Library Extension Services, 1955-56 by Wil- 
fred L. Morin and Nathan M. Cohen, which 
presented a status picture prior to the enact- 
ment of the Library Services Act. This survey 
will be repeated during 1961 and 1966 to indi- 
cate changes and developments made during 
the five-year periods of the original Act and 
its extension. 

In cooperation with the Cost of Library 
Materials Index, Resources and Technical 
Services Division, a circular is now being pre- 
pared which will provide information on the 
price changes of books, periodicals, and 
services. 

In the field of education for librarianship, 
an annual survey of the Office of Education’ 
presenting statistical information on gradu- 
ates of higher education institutions has been 


* Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions, 1957-1958 (Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959). 
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analyzed for librarianship. This survey has 
been published for the last three years in the 
American Library Annual (1961, p. 214-19). 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL STATISTICAL PROGRAM 


In order to provide library statistics on an 
integrated national basis, the following proj- 
ects have been developed for fiscal 1961: 

1. Statistics of Libraries, An Annotated 
Bibliography, by John Carson Rather and 
Nathan M. Cohen, to be published around 
June 1961, will provide the profession with 
an up-to-date overview of significant statisti- 
cal compilations and will indicate duplications 
and gaps in coverage. 

2. The ALA Proposal for a National Sur- 
vey of Library Statistics. This survey pro- 
posal originated in a subcommittee of the Sta- 
tistics Coordinating Committee of the Library 
Administration Division and was approved by 
the ALA Executive Board at the 1961 Mid- 
winter Meeting. Its purpose is to develop a 
national plan for the effective collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of library statis- 
tics through standardization of definitions and 
terminology and a sharing of responsibility 
and coverage between institutional, local, state, 
regional, and federal compilations. As stated 
in the project proposal, it will “coordinate 
existing statistical activities of the Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
with those of other agencies, and thus reduce 
duplication and effect more adequate cover- 
age.” Foundation funds for this national sur- 
vey have been requested. 

3. Visits to State Library Agencies. Inde- 
pendent of the ALA and SLA statistical sur- 
vey designs, the Office of Education is plan- 
ning a more comprehensive cooperative na- 
tional statistical program in education which 
would include libraries. This plan would make 
use of electronic computers and eventually 
eliminate the use of questionnaires by gather- 
ing basic data directly from educational insti- 
tutions and libraries by means of punched 
cards, storing this information in electronic 
computers at a collection center in the office. 
This plan is based on the recognition that 
questionnaires as presently used require the 
respondent to provide both basic and derived 
data items. A librarian’s salary, his rank, or 
the number of volumes in a given library are 
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basic items which are elemental and do not 
involve computations. Examples of a derived 
item would be the number of volumes per 
regular degree credit student in a college or 
the per capita expenditure for books in a 
municipality served by its public library. 

During fiscal 1960 the Office of Education 
asked about 8000 questions and received some 
150,000 completed questionnaires from about 
40,000 different respondents. If modern auto- 
matic data processing equipment were availa- 
ble it would have been possible to replace the 
8000 questions by about 800 basic data items, 
but it would also be essential to use terms 
and definitions which are nationally accepted 
and used. Today about 500 school districts, 
38 state educational agencies, and 800 institu- 
tions of higher education either have or have 
access to electronic data processing equip- 
ment. Libraries could easily be geared into 
these operations. If the Office of Education 
had a national data bank available, not only 
would statistical publications be released much 
faster but individual requests for information 
based on new computations but using informa- 
tion already stored in the data bank could be- 
come quickly available on request. 

In order to acquaint librarians with the 
existing statistical services of the Library Serv- 
ices Branch, to assess their reaction to this 
work, and to familiarize them with future 
plans of the Office of Education, the writer is 
arranging group meetings through the heads 
of about twelve state library extension agen- 
cies. Meetings have already been held in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, New York, and Maryland. 

The outlined projects, publications, and 
future programs indicate only part of the work 
of the Library Services Branch. There are also 
heavy demands for consultant and advisory 
services carried on through personal contacts 
and correspondence. A continuous flow of 
correspondence and direct contacts from Con- 
gress, federal, state, and local agencies, pro- 
fessional and private organizations, and indi- 
vidual citizens from all walks of life reflect 
their deep and diverse interests in library de- 
velopment. Responding to these requests is re- 
warding and challenging. It is hoped the re- 
sults of this work will often help libraries 


progress further and faster toward their goals. 
eee 
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The university 


across the street 


With only a street corner separating the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Racine Center and the 
Racine Public Library, the nearness of the 
two institutions reaches across in a warm and 
productive relationship. The closeness in space 
and thought between the staff members as they 
plan and work together has contributed much 
to the success of the adult education programs 
of both library and center. 

Some areas of education are considered 
“naturals” for the library, and encourage com- 
munity people to think of their library as a 
source of wide cultural opportunities. This is 
especially important in the light of current 
business and industrial emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of wide reading and liberal education 
for success in the business world. The univer- 
sity with its personnel and the library with 
its materials serve as rich reservoirs of re- 
sources that supplement each other in making 
liberal education available. Cooperative activi- 
ties emphasize the fact that the library can 
enrich not only the programs of the center 
but also those of business, industry, various 
organizations, and the other educational 
agencies of the city. The measure of the suc- 
cessful cooperation of the two lies in the con- 
tinuing public interest in the programs they 
offer, the demands for additional classes, and 
the requests for broader library services from 
community as well as university sources, 
stimulated by the cooperative ventures. 

Spring and fall the center and the library 
cooperate in bringing series of lectures in 
various fields. The university makes its per- 
sonnel available and the library pays them and 
collects registration fees. “Modern Man and 
His Problems in Contemporary Fiction” pre- 


e Miss Hoyt is publications-reference librarian, 
Racine Public Library. She wrote on the publica- 
tions program of the library in the February 
1959 issue. 


The Racine Public Library and the Racine 
Center of the University of Wisconsin have found 
dozens of ways to work together. The work of 
both organizations is enriched thereby. 


by Beryl E. Hoyt 


sented four university faculty members in a 
course administered by the library. Copy for 
the flyer advertising it was prepared by the 
library on the basis of information from the 
university, and the piece was financed and 
produced by the university. The reading list 
for the series was based on suggestions by 
the lecturers and was financed and produced 
by the library. “Frontiers of Science,” also 
cosponsored, presented six university men, 
was promoted by a library flyer, and used a 
list, “New Books on Science,” a selection of 
recent library acquisitions. The adult discus- 
sion group, “Great Issues in Education,” was 
cosponsored; it met in the library, and a cen- 
ter man assisted in the leadership of the group. 

For classes sponsored by the university 
center, the library frequently prepares reading 
lists, for example, “Gems,” “Italy, the Study 
of a Civilization,” “For the Radio-Television 
Writer,” and “Production Planning and Con- 
trol.” In some cases the instructor requests 
the list and assists in the selection of titles; 
in others, the publications librarian studies 
class announcements and volunteers the lists. 
Instructors sometimes request displays, the 
library selects the books, and the library jani- 
tor trundles them across the street. 

Programs of the two agencies are promoted 
by both. At the beginning of each class season, 
the library pickup stand swells with flyers 
about university courses for adults and eve- 
ning program bulletins. In turn, the center dis- 
tributes flyers about library programs. The 
inside back cover of the evening program 
bulletin features the library’s Emily A. Lee 
Lecture Series that brings four nationally 
known speakers to Racine each year. 

“This Month In Racine,” a calendar of local 
events compiled by the library, lists the initial 
meetings of the adult programs of both center 
and library. Newspaper advertisements of 
each list all cosponsored classes. The announce- 
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ments of the University Bureau of Lectures 
and Concerts enriches the library’s file of 
available programs, and patrons find these 
announcements, too, on the library pickup 
stand. For direct mailings, the center made 
available to the library its list of local uni- 
versity alumni. This list is used selectively or 
in toto to suit the situation. 

Film service is another area of cooperation. 
Preview service is available from the library 
for instructors, and films are occasionally 
used in university classes. Two men from the 
center have prepared discussion guides to 
accompany some of the library films. Each 
agency has a projector and depends on the 
other to supplement when the occasion de- 
mands. The library refers requests for projec- 
tionists to the center, which has student opera- 
tors available. 

Improved programing for local clubs and 
organizations is an area of interest to both 
agencies. Recently they worked with the Racine 
County Association for Mental Health in a 
“Program Potpourri” demonstrating films for 
program use; with the Women’s Civic Coun- 
cil during National Library Week on a “Pro- 
gram Panorama” showing possible subjects 
and library resources for club use; and with 
such groups as the Vocational School and 
nurses’ organizations on a demonstration of 
visual aids available in Racine. For some of 
these events the library prepared flyers, film 
guides, or resource lists. 

Library exhibits have profited by the use 
of university resources. Oil paintings done by 
the Lake Geneva University Extension class 
made a very attractive display in the library 
Meeting Room, as did the graphic arts of one 
of the university professors and his students. 
The display explaining the University Exten- 
sion Division furnished by the division was 
attractive and informative. 
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Representatives of three organizations which sponsored 
a Program Potpourri in the meeting room of the Racine 
Public Library, October 26, 1960 (from left): LeRoy 
Jerstad, Jr., president, Racine County Association for 
Mental Health; Mary Zens, film librarian of the public 
library; Mrs. Richard Chitko, education chairman of 
R.C.A.M.H.; and Roger Axford, assistant director, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Racine Center. 


Cooperation has been the pattern in the use 
of special equipment, with the library perhaps 
receiving the net gains. The center, having a 
superior tape recorder and available student 
operators, taped the dedication address for 
the new library building. The library arranged 
for the taping of the United Nations Day ad- 
dress by Clark Eichelberger, and the univer- 
sity did the actual recording. The library bor- 
rowed the university slide projector for ses- 
sions of the cosponsored art course, while the 
center used the library machine to fold flyers 
about its Art Study Tour. 

Staff members of both institutions are active 
in the Racine Adult Education Round Table, 
an organization of some thirty local adult 
educators. Sparked by the assistant director of 
the center, the group was held together during 
its initial year by the work of staff members 
from the center and the library. Now it is 
vital and active in promoting the cause 
of a dozen adult education agencies. Twice a 
year the group prepares a cooperative adver- 
tisement for the local newspaper listing the 
various adult education offerings in the city. 
A group of civic-minded business and indus- 
trial firms of Racine sponsor the advertise- 
ment as a public service. 

Not the least of the cooperation between the 
two institutions is the reference service pro- 
vided by the library to students and faculty, 
and the service of the center director as a 
member of the library board. The fine working 
spirit was exemplified when two years ago 
the library books were hand-moved one block 
from the old library to the new building. Uni- 
versity center personnel from freshmen to di- 
rector were right there carrying with their 
arms full! Cooperation between the University 
of Wisconsin Racine Center and the Racine 
Public Library has indeed been pleasant and 


fruitful. eee 


This is the fifth of a series of short articles 
reporting special adult service activities of 
public libraries. 
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Citizens committees in 


the Library-Community Project 


by Ruth Warncke 


When the Library-Community Project was 
conceived by the Adult Education Board of 
ALA in 1955, it was taken for granted that 
citizens committees would work with the staff 
members and trustees of each pilot library 
in studying the community as a basis for 
planning library adult education services. The 
headquarters staff of the project soon de- 
veloped a byword, “take nothing for granted.” 
Citizens committees did not spring into ex- 
istence spontaneously, nor once organized did 
they work without the leadership and en- 
couragement of the librarians and trustees. 

From time to time, it was helpful to recall 
the reasons for building the community study 
around a group of citizens: 


Citizen cooperation is necessary for an effective 
study of the educational needs, interests, and 
resources of the community because: 


@ The Library-Com- 
munity Project of the 
American Library As- 
sociation, supported 
by a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, included in its 
program the develop- 
ment of community 
studies through eight 
pilot libraries. Among 
the pilot libraries, 
each in a different state, were one serving a 
medium-sized city, three, smaller cities, three, 
single counties, and one, a five-county region. 
Miss Warncke, director of the project (which 
terminated on August 31, 1960) here describes 
the citizens committees that participated in the 
pilot studies. Miss Warncke is now an assistant 
professor at the School of Library Science, W est- 
ern Reserve University. 


© Two good heads are better than one, and 
three than two. The greater the number of 
persons who think about the study, the greater 
the number of ideas that are likely to be 
forthcoming. 


@ The people of the community are a store- 
house of special knowledge about the place in 
which they live. 


@ Citizens who work on the study can inter- 
pret it to the rest of the community better 
than can the library staff or outside special- 
ists. 


e@ The citizens who participate in the study 
are more likely to see that the recommenda- 
tions are carried out. 


@ The study in itself is an adult education 
activity that will benefit the citizens who par- 
ticipate in it. 

e@ The principle of volunteer citizen partici- 
pation for the welfare of the community is 
part of our heritage, appropriate both to the 
purposes of the study and of a publicly sup- 
ported institution such as a library." 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEES 


Although no one challenged these reasons, 
the staff members and trustees of the libraries 
were at first reluctant to call on the people 
of their communities to help them. In three of 
the eight libraries, the trustees themselves 
formed the planning committee for the study, 
later involving other citizens to undertake 
specific tasks. In two of the first group of four 
pilot libraries, some months passed before 
citizens committees were formed. In three li- 
braries of the second group of four, citizens 


* Studying the Community: a Basis for Planning 
Library Adult Education Services, by the Library- 
Community Project Staff (ALA, 1960), p. 24-25. 
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were involved from the beginning of the study. 
The successful experiences of the first com- 
mittees had allayed fear. 

Fear was obviously the delaying factor. Li- 
brarians and trustees were afraid that busy 
people in the community would resent being 
asked to undertake a long and difficult task. 
They were afraid that the citizens would feel 
that the librarians should know their- com- 
munity, or be able to learn about it without 
help. They were afraid that they could not ex- 
plain the project adequately, nor give efficient 
leadership to the committees. 

When the committees were selected, some of 
these fears proved groundless. Not only did 
people accept their appointments willingly, 
but in two communities some people who for 
one reason or another had not been invited, 
volunteered to join the committees, and be- 
came diligent workers. Committee members 
sometimes said of themselves “We should 
know this community” or “We do know this 
community,” but they never questioned the 
appropriateness of a search for more informa- 
tion by the staff and trustees of the library. 

The inability of library personnel to explain 
the project was a genuine difficulty. Library 
adult education was a vague concept to al- 
most everyone involved, frequently inter- 
preted as a publicity campaign, or a fringe 
program of discussion groups, tenuously re- 
lated to the library’s total purposes and pro- 
gram. In several of the communities, adult 
education was regarded as the function of 
schools, and librarians and trustees at first 
tried to avoid using the words. The struggles 
for understanding were painful but profitable 
—and no doubt inevitable. 

The experimental nature of the project, 
which required that each community deter- 
mine the questions the study should answer 
and the means to secure the answers, also 
created problems. Trustees and librarians as 
a rule lacked skill in leading problem-solving 
sessions. They were frustrated by the citizens’ 
question “But what do you want us to do?” 
The first four groups, assisted by the state 
project directors and the ALA headquarters 
staff, may have fumbled, but they did deter- 
mine directions and methods. The next four 
groups had an easier time, since the question 
could be answered by providing a choice 
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among the experiences of the first four. 

This opportunity did not curtail their 
creativity, however; each of them added some- 
thing new to the study process. 


THE NATURE OF THE COMMITTEES 


The committee members in each instance 
were people of ability and proven leadership, 
each of whom by virtue of his position in the 
community provided a channel of communica- 
tion to some segment of the population. Three 
of the committees (two in borderline southern 
states) were interracial. All included educa- 
tors, ministers, government officials, organiza- 
tion leaders, and representatives of recrea- 
tional, health, and welfare agencies. Two in- 
cluded newspapermen, and two included psy- 
chologists. Although there were the usual 
silent members, most of the committee mem- 
bers were articulate and forceful. Their fre- 
quent strong differences of opinion in no in- 
stance created animosity, nor caused the dis- 
solution of the group. 

In one community, five committees each 
with a special task totaled 100 in their mem- 
bership. The single committee in each of the 
smaller communities varied from twelve to 
twenty-five members. Most of the committees 
planned to meet once a month. Holiday and 
vacation periods interfered with schedules, 
and at times when part of the study was in 
process meetings were omitted until that part 
was finished. One committee met every two 
weeks for eight months, and at longer inter- 
vals thereafter. Every committee accelerated 
its meeting schedule at times, particularly 
when interpretation of the information was 
under way. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 


The committees determined what informa- 
tion was needed and with the help of library 
personnel and specialists devised question- 
naires and interview schedules to secure the 
information. Individual members of the com- 
mittees distributed questionnaires, conducted 
interviews, tabulated responses, and plotted 
information on maps. All of the committees 
enlisted the aid of other citizens in these 
activities. When these tasks were completed, 
the committees interpreted the information, 
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A library trustee (second from right) 
and a citizens committee plan a com- 
munity study of LaFollette, Tennessee. 


asking themselves “What does this mean? 
What needs, interests, and concerns of this 
community are revealed? What resources are 
available? What should this community do to 
improve educational opportunities for adults? 
Where does the library fit into the picture?” 


RESULTS OF COMMITTEE WORK 


The committees justified their existence in 
the varying degrees that can be expected in 
any human enterprise. During the lively dis- 
cussions at meetings a great deal of informa- 
tion about each community, not necessarily 
known to everyone present, was added to the 
total. Plans were devised, challenged, and 
changed by the group as they probably would 
not have been had the full responsibility lain 
with the library staff. Committee members ex- 
plained the study to the groups and organiza- 
tions they represented and to other people in 
the community. 

The most dramatic proof of the effectiveness 
of the committees was the changes they 
brought about in their communities. Not only 
did they encourage and stimulate the library 
staff members and trustees to improve and 
expand the library’s educational activities for 
adults, but they also stimulated action in other 
community institutions. For example: an 
adult education council was organized; an 
existing adult education council changed its 
direction and program; a newspaper published 


a series of articles on the problems of the 
aging, a heretofore untouched topic; a wel- 
fare agency developed a training program for 
older, unemployed women, in the care of the 
elderly and ill. Women’s clubs in several com- 
munities undertook new types of projects. 

The role of the library staff and trustees in 
conducting the study and putting the results 
to work for the good of the community is not 
diminished by crediting the citizens com- 
mittees with a large share of the success. 
Neither group could have achieved the same 
results without the other; together they repre- 
sented the true concept of library-community 
study. 

The time and effort spent by library per- 
sonnel in selecting and working with the citi- 
zens committees was amply justified by the 
contributions the committees made. Most of 
the committee members have been quick to 
point out that their time and effort was well 
spent, too, not only in fulfilling their civic 
duties but also in participating in an educa- 
tional experience. They learned—sometimes to 
their surprise—about their community, its 
strengths, weaknesses, and resources. They 
learned about adult education as a vital neces- 
sity and a developing trend. They learned, in 
many instances, a new concept of the public 
library and its place in the community. They 
learned skills and procedures in information 
gathering, communication, and group work. 

It was difficult for the members of the citi- 
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zens committees to understand that they were 
contributing to a body of knowledge on a 
national level. What they accomplished never 
satisfied them completely, and seemed im- 
portant only to their own communities. A few 
of them have taken part in meetings at ALA 
annual conferences, and have been surprised 
at the interest of librarians and trustees in 
their experiences. The publication of Study- 
ing the Community (ALA, 1960), a handbook 
of procedure based on the work in the pilot 
library communities, should prove to the men 
and women who composed the committees that 
their efforts will provide guidance and en- 


couragement to others for a long time to come. 
eee 


WINGSPREAD CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL GOALS 


In March about seventy people from all over the 
United States met at the Wingspread Confer- 
ence Center in Racine, Wisconsin, to discuss one 
of the important publications of 1960, Goals for 
Americans, the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on National Goals. Wingspread is the 
beautiful and unusual home designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright for H. F. Johnson, the last of the 
famous architect’s “prairie houses.” It has been 
presented to the Johnson Foundation as a con- 
ference center. 

The four-day Conference on National Goals 
was sponsored by the Johnson Foundation in co- 
operation with the American Assembly, Colum- 
bia University, which administered the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals. Henry M. 
Wriston, chairman of the commission and for- 
mer president of Brown University, and Senator 
William Proxmire (Dem., Wis.) spoke at the 
two evening meetings. 

The participants, divided into four groups, 
discussed several chapters of the report and at a 
final plenary session agreed upon recommenda- 
tions to be included in a report for the press. 

Libraries searching for materials for discussion 
groups might wish to consider using Goals for 
Americans. The book, published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., sells for one dollar, The American 
Assembly will send, upon request, Suggestions 
for Holding a Local Assembly on National 
Goals, an agenda for each member of the dis- 
cussion group, and a Discussion Leader’s Guide. 
Write to The American Assembly, Columbia 
University, New York 27, for materials or fur- 
ther information.—Grace T. Stevenson. 
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THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin is sworn in as U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education by William J. Brennan, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court; in the center, Secre- 
tary Ribicoff of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The ceremony took place April 4. In his 
inaugural statement Dr. McMurrin said: 

“| regard education as a continuing process that ex- 
tends beyond the schools. It should engage the active 
interest of every citizen and the resources of our li- 
braries and television channels, as well as other means 
of imparting knowledge and stimulating thought.”’ 


PROGRESS ON HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


This photograph weis taken late in January as the last 
load of concrete was poured for the first floor of the 
new headquarters building. By the middle of April 
three floors had been poured. Construction was about 
two weeks behind schedule, but there seemed to be a 
good chance that the lost time could be made up and 
that the move to the new building could be made in the 
fall as planned. 
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The challenge of quality 
reading for young adults 


by Jean E. Crabtree 


In dealing with young people, we often 
underestimate what they can do.:Too often as 
librarians we are timid about urging them to 
read books on an adult level for fear we will 
frighten them away from reading altogether. 
We tend to worry about ideas and reading 
difficulty. Too many of us still give them teen- 
age romances and sport stories or mysteries 
and abridged “classics.” We might well ask if 
it is true that our youth do not want to be 
challenged or to grapple with something that 
means a struggle. 

Some years ago we made a survey in our 
school asking our seniors what books read in 
high school they had most enjoyed. Two 
hundred seventy-six titles were mentioned; of 
these only thirty-five could be considered 
juveniles. When books studied in English 
classes are excluded, titles mentioned more 
than ten times were Gone with the Wind, 
Wuthering Heights, The Pearl, The Robe, 
Lost Horizons, and How Green was My Valley. 

At the present time there is a senior boy in 
our school who is not academically inclined 
and is struggling to complete enough credits 
to graduate. He does have one consuming in- 
terest—a love of the outdoors. He has raised 
quail and his one vocational desire is to be a 
game-bird breeder. He has read Ruark’s The 
Old Man and the Boy, Stroud’s Birdman of 
Alcatraz, Borland’s, High, Wide and Lone- 
some. In fact, he’s read The Old Man and the 


e@ Miss Crabtree is librarian of the Garden City 
Senior High School, New York. This article is 
based on an address made at the Second Annual 
Congress for Librarians, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, February 22, 1960. 


Boy twice. I have been able to help him, have 
bought books especially for him and have seen 
that he got them first. This is, of course, the 
finest kind of reading program. But with over 
one thousand students, only two librarians 
cannot offer this kind of reading guidance to 
every student. The crowds of young people 
that use the public libraries present the same 
problem. So we must compromise and find 
other ways to assure that young people are 
given the opportunity to read meaningful, 
adult literature. 

A partial answer for school librarians is the 
coordination of the reading program with the 
curriculum and close personal contacts with 
individual teachers. I assume that you believe 
that reading with a purpose is effective moti- 
vation. It is imperative to establish in the mind 
of the young the idea that there is so much 
more to learning than the dry bones of text- 
book information. A sense of adventure and a 
creative thirst for knowledge is something li- 
brarians can help give. It devolves then upon 
the school librarian to arrange a supplemen- 
tary reading program to correlate with and to 
broaden the scope of each area of the curricu- 
lum. 

The first step is the establishment of rapport 
with teachers and a thorough-going knowledge 
of the curriculum—not in general, but in 
specific. What units are to be taught? Where 
is the emphasis to be? What are the individual 
teacher’s own primary interests and attitudes 
toward his subject? The school librarian 
learns these things by attending subject de- 
partment meetings, analyzing textbooks in use, 
gathering unit outlines, offering to help with 
bibliographies, and showing a real intellectual 
interest in every area. 
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All librarians incline toward a primarily 
literary interest but these days we must in- 
volve ourselves in science, languages, art, 
music, and all other things that young people 
are learning. Recently a mathematics teacher 
said, “It seems that librarians aren’t really 
interested in things any more. They seem so 
constricted and have lost their intellectual 
curiosity. I have always felt that a librarian 
was a person who knew something about 
everything and wanted to know more.” What 
better way is there to learn more than by 
conversation with teachers who are up-to-the- 
minute in their subject areas. 


ESTABLISHING RAPPORT 


There is a nice psychological technique here 
in developing empathy. If a teacher knows 
his knowledge is appreciated and that the li- 
brarian will be receptive to his suggestions and 
to calls for help, he will automatically think 
of the library when he sees a book review, 
when a student becomes interested in a special 
area, when a new topic is introduced into the 
course of study. On the other hand, the li- 
brarian can cater to his particular interests 
when selecting books and send them to him 
first. Such books need not necessarily be in 
his subject area. We have a language teacher 
who is greatly interested in architecture; 
sending him an article on Frank Lloyd Wright 
in a new magazine reinforces his feeling of 
friendship. These are individual relationships 
and time is at a premium, but minutes spent 
this way will result in the meaningful use of 
any school library. 

We do need more, however—a mass tech- 
nique as it were. Here I would class two 
things—book talks and book lists. Carefully 
constructed, integrated, up-to-date lists seem 
to be a necessity. We have reading lists for 
biology, earth science, mathematics, Latin, 
world literature, American literature, sopho- 
more English reading, drama, and one each 
for French, German, and Spanish (graded for 
difficulty and including materials in both the 
language and English). They are extensive 
and kept up to date by yearly revisions. Some 
are revised by writing in new titles as they are 
added to the collection. Revision is done by 
teachers working with the librarians. Outside 
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reading is required in all the subject areas 
listed. 

And book talks—if only there were more 
time! What fun it is to take a cart of books to 
a biology class and talk about Kieran, Dit- 
mars, Krutch, Fabre, Durrell, and My Zoo 
Family, Kangaroos in the Kitchen, Leopard 
in My Lap. Or a book truck of nonfiction to a 
sophomore English class that has told its 
teacher nonfiction is dull—Face to Face, 
Nefertiti Lived Here, Miracle at Carville, The 
F.B.I. Story, Hyman Kaplan, The Dog Who 
W ouldn’t Be, Antarctic Challenge, to say noth- 
ing of Collision Course, Abandon Ship, and 
Death in the South Atlantic. 

Worth mention also are the opportunities 
for improved reading by young adults offered 
by paper-bound books for both free reading 
and curriculum enrichment. For three years 
in cooperation with a student committee we 
have been selling paperbacks in the library. 
At the beginning of the program we ordered 
many teen-age titles. After three years we still 
have a yellowed copy of the Babe Ruth Story 
but we have ordered and reordered the titles 
in the Mentor Philosophers Series, The Odys- 
sey, Relativity for the Layman, Shakespeare, 
The American Presidency, Ben Hur, The 
Nun’s Story and On the Beach. Science teach- 
ers have asked us to order multiple copies of 
the Science Study Series. We've sold Rogets 
and Websters and foreign language diction- 
aries by the dozens. 

Last fall when an English teacher assigned 
The Scarlet Letter to two sophomore classes 
for outside reading instead of the usual book 
report, we supplied copies of the book. The 
teacher prepared a study guide and distributed 
it beforehand. The result was a two-day class 
group discussion of great value. We later sold 
at least ten copies to students who were not 
in the classes but who had become interested 
through hearing their friends talk about it. 
How many seniors would enjoy The Mayor of 
Casterbridge? One would expect a few gifted 
readers perhaps would like it but fifty “aver- 
age” students did. Some of them came to the 
library bubbling with talk about it—and a 
few bought copies of The Return of the Native. 

Young people will do quality reading. It is 
up to librarians and teachers to see that they 
are given the opportunity to do so. eee 
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School library development 
—a long-range program 


by Mary Frances Kennon, Director, 
School Library Development Project 


How can the 1960 national standards for 
school libraries be achieved throughout the 
country? The American Association of School 
Librarians believes that long-range planning 
is a necessary basis for action; that librarians, 
educators, and citizens’ groups should work 
together; and that the major responsibility for 
planning rests at the local level. These premises 
—long-range planning, a team approach, and 
local initiative—will guide the work of the 
School Library Development project under- 
taken in February 1961 by the American 
Association of School Librarians. 

Studies made and statistics accumulated 
during the development of the new standards 
revealed that many school libraries had not 
yet met even the former (1945) standards, 
now outgrown by our educational system and 
outdated by rising costs. These findings are 
supported by the recent study, Public School 
Library Statistics, 1958-59, conducted by 
Mary Helen Mahar, specialist for School and 
Children’s Libraries, U.S. Office of Education. 
The AASL Board of Directors concluded that 


© Before coming to 
ALA headquarters as 
director of the School 
Library Development 
project, Miss Kennon 
was associate super- 
visor of school library 
services, North Caro- 
lina State Depart- 
ment of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh. 
Previously she was 
school library specialist for the Baltimore city 
schools. 


lack of knowledge on the part of both li- 
brarians and school administrators was a 
major reason for the lethargy exhibited 
toward the 1945 standards. Therefore, a pro- 
posal for a large-scale implementation pro- 
gram was presented to the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., and in November 1960 
the council granted $100,000 to AASL for the 
School Library Development project. 

Meanwhile, a preliminary program was 
creating a solid foundation for the work of 
the project. Efforts of the AASL Standards 
Committee, with Mary V. Gaver as national 
chairman and eight regional chairmen, re- 
sulted ‘in publication of many articles about 
the standards, emphasized the standards in 
professional meetings in almost every state, 
assisted fifteen “pilot” states in planning 
and presenting implementation programs at 
state school library association meetings, and 
established a network of representatives to 
coordinate implementation programs within 
each state and the District of Columbia. 


OBJECTIVES 


What jobs are assigned to the project? Pro- 
moting wide knowledge and understanding of 
the new standards; demonstrating a team ap- 
proach by librarians, educators, and lay 
groups in promoting the standards; and de- 
veloping plans and techniques to help school 
systems achieve the level of the standards. Ma- 
terials, printed and audio-visual, will be pro- 
duced to interpret good school library pro- 
grams and to share successful practices. Each 
state will be encouraged to adopt sound 
standards for school libraries and to outline a 
long-range plan for achieving the national 
standards. 

The project staff will make an immediate 
effort to help each state blueprint a plan for 
school library development. It is expected that 
state committees for implementation of the 
standards will be formed, with representation 
from key groups such as the state department 
of education, the state Congress of Parents and 
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The eighteen-month School Library 
Development project is designed to pro- 
mote understanding and implementation 
of the new national standards set forth 
in Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams (ALA, 1960). The project office, 
located in Chicago in rented quarters 
near the ALA headquarters building, is 
staffed by the director, assistant director, 
and secretary. Leila A. Doyle, librarian 
of Froebel High School in Gary, Indi- 
ana, will begin work as assistant director 
in the summer of 1961. 


Teachers, education and library associations, 
and major civic and service organizations. 
Studies of the present levels of school library 
programs are recommended as a basis for 
identifying strengths, weaknesses, and goals 
for action. 

Long-range plans will differ from state to 
state because of differences in present levels of 
programs and potentials for action. 

The project’s major activities include a 
leadership conference for representatives from 
each state; allocation of grant funds for se- 
lected state projects; consultant help to states 
and local school systems; and issuing publica- 
tions and materials. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


The leadership conference, Planning for 
School Library Development, is to be held in 
Chicago April 28, 29, and 30 as a means for 
developing several well-informed school li- 
brary leaders in each state. Conference par- 
ticipants are expected to take the initiative in 
planning for implementation of the standards 
in their states and, in turn, to train other 
leaders. The three-day conference is to stress 
the elements of successful implementation 
projects and the techniques of group dynamics. 
Topics of small group meetings include: work- 
ing with education agencies and institutions, 
working with professional associations, work- 
ing with key citizens’ groups, making long- 
range plans for school library development, 
materials and resources for program planning, 
and the role of research in school library de- 
velopment. 


GRANTS FOR CASE STUDIES 


The second major function of the project is 
allocation of grants to individual states for 
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carrying out specific proposals. These will be- 
come case studies to help other states in their 
implementation programs. Application forms 
for grants and instructions have been sent to 
state school library ‘supervisors, state stand- 
ards representatives, and state presidents of 
school library associations. The deadline for 
applications is June 1. 

To assure that these individual plans will 
have value as case studies, the project’s Ad- 
visory Board, in reviewing the applications, 
will select a variety of proposals representing 
different types of activities, different levels of 
school library development, and different geo- 
graphic areas of the country. Each state which 
applies for grant funds agrees to submit to the 
project by June 1, 1962, a state-wide, long- 
range plan for school library development. 

States that receive approval for their pro- 
posals may request funds from the project 
to employ consultants on a short-term basis, to 
pay travel expenses of local participants at 
meetings and minor local expenses incident to 
holding meetings, and to provide materials for 
use at meetings. 

Although the amounts available are small, 
grant funds may enable states (or local school 
systems) to make real progress toward imple- 
menting the standards by carrying out one or 
more projects such as the following: 


© A conference for selected state leaders repre- 
senting librarians, educators, state department 
of education, and citizens’ groups, to plan fu- 
ture action 

© A series of regional meetings for school 
administrators 

e A visitation program in which key educators 
and laymen would be taken to observe out- 
standing school library programs 

© Consultant help to assist a state agency or as- 
sociation (or a local school system) in plan- 
ning or conducting meetings, developing state 
standards, setting up in-service training pro- 
grams, etc. 

¢ Curriculum study and/or production of 
curriculum guides relating to the school li- 
brary program (such as development of a 
system-wide plan for instruction in library 
skills) 

e Survey of existing school library programs 
as a basis for action 

© Developing a five-year plan for upgrading 
the school library program in a local school 
system 
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© Studying possibilities for development of 
materials centers at the school-district or 
multidistrict level 


Procedures governing case studies con- 
ducted by the project are now being tested in 
Arkansas and Georgia, whose proposals for 
grant funds were approved by the Advisory 
Board in December of 1960. 

The Arkansas proposal focuses on work 
with school administrators. A series of re- 
gional workshops for elementary school prin- 
cipals is being held during April. A second 
phase of the Arkansas proposal calls for train- 
ing school administrators in school library 
service during one week of a three-week sum- 
mer workshop offered by the University of 
Arkansas. The project has contributed con- 
sultant help in planning and conducting the 
regional meetings, plus funds for materials for 
distribution at these meetings. 

Georgia has developed a proposal for two 
one-and-a-half-day workshops for selected par- 
ticipants representing school librarians, teach- 
ers, administrators, supervisors, education and 
library organizations, and citizens’ groups. 
These conferences are designed to familiarize 
educational leaders with the new standards 
and to set up immediate and long-range plans 


SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT BENEFITS 
ALL LIBRARIES 


Though concerned specifically with school li- 
brary programs, this major effort to bring school 
library programs in line with present-day educa- 
tion requirements should benefit the library pro- 
fession as a whole. The potential for benefits to 
all libraries rests partly upon the degree to 
which they are willing to support the program. 
Speaking for the Public Library Association, 
Elinor Walker, librarian in charge of work with 
young people, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, has 
said: “We can help them (the school libraries) 
take part of the load off our shoulders” by back- 
ing their demands for adequate facilities, staff, 
and materials. She scores the fear that some pub- 
lic librarians have of backing school librarians 
at the possible cost of weakening their own posi- 
tion, and cites the need for faith in the im- 
portance of books, reading, and study, and the 
recognition that all libraries are essential to the 
adequate dissemination of materials. “Each has 
jobs to do that the others cannot do,” she says, 
“but together we can work wonders” (ALA 
Bulletin, October 1960). 


for meeting the standards. Project funds will 
be used to help meet the travel expenses of 
local participants. 


CONSULTANT SERVICE 


The project’s third major activity—offering 
consultant help to state and local school sys- 
tems—is not limited to states with approved 
grant proposals. The project staff will help 
states to develop long-range plans, to decide 
upon and initiate action to implement the 
standards, and to secure materials and con- 
sultants for programs. 


PUBLICATIONS AND MATERIALS 


Finally, the School Library Development 
project will produce and distribute various 
publications for use at state and local levels. A 
series of six or seven newsletters will be issued 
during the eighteen-month life of the project. 
The mailing list of some eight hundred names 
includes state standards representatives, state 
and local school library supervisors, national 
education and library groups, presidents of 
state education and library associations, li- 
brary schools, and the library and education 
press. The newsletter will report on project 
activities and share ideas and techniques for 
implementing the standards. 

Special articles and bulletins will be issued 
from time to time, and reprints of basic arti- 
cles and leaflets have been purchased for dis- 
tribution. Copies of these materials will be 
available upon request to the project director. 
In addition to these printed materials, the 
staff hopes to produce color slides, transpar- 
encies, and a color filmstrip for use in pro- 
grams and study groups. 

The School Library Development project is 
guided by an Advisory Board headed by Mary 
Gaver, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Other members include Ruth Ersted, 
supervisor of School Libraries, Minnesota 
State Department of Education; Frances 
Henne, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University; Alice Brooks McGuire, librarian, 
Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas; and 
Mildred Nickel, supervisor of School Li- 
braries, Lansing, Michigan. Ex-officio mem- 
bers include Elizabeth Williams, president; 
Sara Fenwick, vice president; and Eleanor 
Ahlers, executive secretary of AASL. eee 
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“Operation Abolition” —a film review 


This review of Operation Abolition was 
prepared by the Film Review Subcommit- 
tee of ALA’s Audio-Visual Committee. 
The subcommittee’s reviews are published 
quarterly in the Booklist. Since the policy 
of the Booklist is to publish only reviews 
of recommended films, this review of a 
much-discussed film is published here as a 
special service. Georce HoLLoway, head, 
Educational Films Department, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, summarized com- 
ments from five committee reviewers and 
editorials from many sources in compiling 
the review. 


Operation Abolition. Distributor: Washing- 
ton Video Productions, Inc., 1637 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 1960. 45 min. 
$100.00. 


This film supports the contention of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities that the 
Communist party is working within a pre-estab- 
lished time schedule on a project called “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” designed to destroy the com- 
mittee. This film was produced and submitted to 
the House of Representatives as part of House 
Report No. 2228, and depicts the student riots 
during the San Francisco hearings of the HCUA 
May 12-14, 1960. “Films of the proceedings 
were taken by various news services and have 
been prepared and composed into a movie short 
by Washington Video Productions, Inc.” (House 
Report 2228). 

Commentators appearing in the film are Con- 
gressmen Francis Walter, Edwin Willis, August 
Johansen, and Gordon Scherer, who make the 
point that student demonstrations were inspired 
by Communist agitators. “Among those arrested 
in the City Hall at San Francisco were a few 
trained Communist agents. The others were the 
unwitting dupes of the party, who had in the 
heat of chanting and singing performed like 
puppets with Communists in control of the 
strings, even to the point of wilfully and delib- 
erately defying law and order.” The Congress- 
men compare these techniques of inciting others 
to violence (particularly students) with the pat- 
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tern of Communist-led rioting in Venezuela, 
Cuba, and Japan. 

The film’s narration follows closely the report 
of FBI Director Hoover entitled Communist Tar- 
get—Youth, in which he said, “The Communists 
demonstrated in San Francisco just how power- 
ful a weapon Communist infiltration is. They 
revealed how it is possible for only a few Com- 
munist agitators, using mob psychology, to turn 
peaceful demonstrations into riots.” It must be 
assumed that the HCUA prepared the film or at 
least endorsed it; however, no production cred- 
its appear anywhere in the film. The Reporter 
magazine (Nov. 24, 1960) credits much of the 
technical work and the narrator’s voice to Ful- 
ton Lewis III. 

Much controversy has raged about this film. 
Probably one’s reactions to it depend in some 
measure on one’s feelings about the HCUA and 
its actions. Those who sincerely and out of pa- 
triotic interests oppose the HCUA and its modus 
operandi tend to feel the film is an unwarranted 
propaganda tool, prepared by the committee to 
help sustain itself. Another complaint is that the 
committee distorted the true facts to imply 
falsely that Communists inspired and led the 
riots. Among those organizations opposed to the 
film are the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
AFL-CIO, the National Lawyers Guild, and 
the American Friends Committee on Legisla- 
tion. Editorials criticizing the film appeared in 
The Reporter (Nov. 24, 1960), Christian Cen- 
tury (Jan. 4, 1961), New York Post (Jan. 26, 
1961), Washington Post, etc. The National 
Council of Churches has cautioned local 
churches not to show the film unless providing 
beforehand a full and fair presentation of facts 
relating to the San Francisco events, as con- 
tained in a 35-page study document prepared 
by the council. The council representatives ex- 
pressed concern about accusations in the film 
reflecting adversely upon the reputations of 
students and about the film’s effect upon free- 
dom of expression by implying that a criticism 
of the House Committee is Communist-inspired. 

Organizations subscribing to the film include 
the American Legion, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Department of Defense. Edito- 
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rial writers endorsing the film include David 
Lawrence, Ray Henle (broadcaster), Paul Jones 
(Philadelphia Bulletin). An editorial in the 
Washington Star supported the film. 

Considering technical criteria only, this film 
is unsatisfactory in several respects. There are 
two out-of-focus segments each lasting fifteen 
seconds, and on three occasions the narration 
does not describe the visual material or is too 
far ahead of events taking place on the screen. 
A portion of unrelated narrative described stu- 
dents throwing shoes and jostling police officers, 
and the beating of one officer with his own 
night-stick, but no pictures of these events are 
shown. 

The film is not without its moments of supe- 
rior reporting: Congressman Willis describing 
in a short clear interview the reasons for these 
hearings and the purpose of the HCUA; Archie 
Brown and the other subpoenaed witnesses 
shouting defiance to the committee until the 
chairman, not able to obtain order, requests 
their removal; a pathetic but humorous shot of 
a plump female student demonstrator bumping 
down thirty feet of wet marble staircase. Per- 
haps these few excellent scenes will appear 
later in a more objective and impartial docu- 
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nist activity in the United States. 
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film will inevitably be put by some supporters 
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Cleveland— 


pacemaker city 


by Louis B. Seltzer 


@ Mr. Seltzer, editor 
of The Press, is him- 
self a Cleveland insti- 
tution. A footnote to 
the spirit of Cleve- 
land: Instead of re- 
plying to the request 
for this article, he sent 
the article! 


Welcome to Cleveland! You will find that this 
is a city of commerce and culture where love 
of literature took root with the first crops 
planted by the early settlers. 

Back in 1811, when the first library associa- 
tion was established in the little village where 
the kinky Cuyahoga River rolls into the blue 
waters of Lake Erie, sixteen of the new com- 
munity’s eighteen families were represented at 
the organizational meeting. 

Books and ideas have played a major role 
in the magic transformation of what was once 
a virgin wilderness into one of the world’s 
great cities, with almost a million people liv- 
ing within its boundaries and another million 
dwelling in the surrounding metropolitan area. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of 
Cleveland is the inventiveness and adaptability 
of its people. This is one of the major work- 
shops of the world, where more than two 
thousand factories manufacture products rang- 
ing from wire nails to giant cranes and space- 
ship components. 

Clevelanders built flat-bed barges in the 
era when a new canal system was opening the 
interior of the United States to settlement. 
Cleveland-made rails paced the march of the 
railroads across the continent. Light bulbs 
manufactured here turned darkness into man- 
made daylight throughout the world. Much of 
the development of the modern automobile 
came from the laboratories, factories, and 
minds of this community. 

Our town was one of the incubators of the 
modern airplane. The principles that make jet 
aircraft possible were discovered and devel- 
oped by our scientists. Many of man’s thrusts 
into outer space were planned here. An im- 
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posing array of instruments which sent rock- 
ets probing the sky in quest of new knowledge 
was produced in Cleveland shops. 

The American cavalry and the covered- 
wagon pioneers conquered the western plains 
with made-in-Cleveland horseshoes. Cleveland 
factories and Cleveland men helped preserve 
the Union in the Civil War. During World 
Wars I and II, this community was one of the 
great arsenals of democracy, churning out 
tanks, planes, torpedoes, and other weapons 
that assured the free world’s survival. 

There are few places in the civilized world 
where Cleveland products and know-how have 
not contributed to raising the standards of liv- 
ing. This city has a number of top engineer- 
ing firms that have built mammoth projects 
on every continent. Cleveland steel and ma- 
chine tools have brought comfort and con- 
venience to hundreds of millions of people 
who never heard of Terminal Tower. 

Terminal Tower, incidentally, is the tallest 
skyscraper in America outside New York. The 
observation tower on its fifty-second floor is a 
good vantage point from which to view the 
mighty steel mills, refineries, and ore docks 
that are the backbone of Cleveland’s indus- 
trial greatness. 

But there is much more to Cleveland than 
industrial strength. This is a city where hu- 
man values are highly treasured—where people 
count to other people. 

I dare say that Cuyahoga County has some 
of the finest school systems in the nation. Few 
communities have provided so many neighbor- 
hood swimming pools and other recreation 
centers for its coming generation. The ring of 
green of the Metropolitan Park District, which 
girds Cleveland with an “emerald necklace,” 
gives every family its own country estate, re- 
plete with wooded areas and facilities for 
every type of outdoor activity. 

The welfare federation idea was born in 
Cleveland. This community has the highest 
per-capita rate of giving to welfare organiza- 
tions of any city in America. But Clevelanders 
give more than money—they also give them- 
selves and their time. The community has 
more than 50,000 volunteers actively partici- 
pating in welfare groups. It is part of the 
Cleveland tradition that top men and women 
of business and industry take time out from 


their own affairs to serve on the boards of 
the various social agencies. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced because I was 
born here and Cleveland has always: been my 
home town. My considered opinion, after a 
good deal of traveling throughout America 
and the world, is that Clevelanders are among 
the most warmhearted and generous people on 
the planet. This is a community where every 
good cause quickly enlists widespread support. 
When The Press reports that the furniture of 
a newlywed couple was completely destroyed 
by fire, they are deluged with offers of free 
replacements. The troubles of a small boy 
with a sick dog elicit immediate sympathy and 
assistance. 

Clevelanders react with the same generosity 
to the problems of people throughout the 
world—as witness our shipment of a planeload 
of clothing to Hungarian freedom-fighter refu- 
gees, our contributions to relieve the suffering 
of Chilean earthquake victims, our support of 
medical missions throughout the world. 

The spirit of Cleveland, of course, is a com- 
plex, intangible, many-faceted thing. In some 
ways it might be called contradictory, because 
our businessmen are at once imaginatively ad- 
venturous and cautiously conservative. 

We have our share of social, economic, and 
other problems, very similar to those encoun- 
tered in any other metropolis. We count on 
our general atmosphere of friendly good neigh- 
borliness to help us find sound solutions. 

Come and look at our tangible treasures— 
University Circle, a billion-dollar citadel of 
culture, which includes three universities, out- 
standing art and natural history museums, 
and famous Severance Hall; our downtown 
Mall, surrounded by the Cleveland Public 
Library, Public Hall, City Hall, Lakeside 
Courthouse, and the Board of Education; the 
fine residential districts of our city and sub- 
urbs; our world-famous medical centers and 
research laboratories; our airports, industry, 
and lake front; our attractive stores and fine 
eating places. 

And, as you view them, please remember 
that they are all vivid monuments to that elu- 
sive, indefinable agglomeration of this com- 
munity’s hearts and hopes—the spirit of 
Cleveland. 

Welcome to Cleveland! eee 
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Cleveland's University Circle from the southwest. The 
main campuses of Western Reserve University and Case 
Institute of Technology are back of the athletic fields in 
the foreground. The large, light building, upper left, is 
the Cleveland Museum of Art; fo ifs right one side of 


Libraries are an important segment in 


the new Western Reserve University Library is seen as a 
small, light-colored rectangle; directly below the library 
in the photograph is Severance Hall, home of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 


Cleveland’s circle of culture 


by Neil J. Caréthers 


University Circle has just completed the first 
phase in a master plan to build for Cleveland 
a cultural center unique in the nation. Achieve- 
ments in the three years past have proved the 
soundness of the plan. They have proved that 
one of the city’s most dramatic and significant 
goals can be fully met. 

The evidence is in a vast array of new 
buildings. It is in new programs of service, 
education, and entertainment that were not 
feasible a few years ago. It is in new ideas in 
teaching, creativity, and research stimulated 
by an environment ideal for these pursuits. 

One fact very descriptive of this environ- 
ment is especially appropriate to mention 
here: there are a total of fifty libraries within 
a one-mile radius of the Circle, most of them 
within the Circle itself. Perhaps no other type 
of institution could suggest as well the com- 
pleteness and variety of the area and the 
stimulation to be found here. 

Cleveland has been proud of University 
Circle for better than sixty years. In the 1900’s 
it was the wooded parks around the campuses 
of Western Reserve University and of Case 
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Institute of Technology that pleased the city. 
Pride in these schools themselves increased 
as they were joined by other institutions and 
a cultural center took shape. 

There were some good ideas for giving this 
center order and a permanent form. With 
wars and a depression, they fell by the way. 
The University Circle institutions continued 
on their own. A new plan, comprehensive and 
practical, was announced in the fall of 1957. 
With the plan came the tangible means of put- 
ting it to work, the University Circle Founda- 
tion. The Foundation and its thirty institu- 
tional members—the vast majority of Cleve- 
land’s cultural, educational, and service insti- 
tutions—immediately went to work on the 
projects scheduled in the first phase of the 
plan. 

There were three objectives: completion of 
buildings already planned, or needed right 
away; acquiring land for some of these build- 
ings and others that would be needed in the 
near future; and a strong start on solving the 
parking and traffic situation that threatened 
to strangle the Circle. These are not directly 
matters of culture. But they are the bedrock on 
which a cultural center can be built. 
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ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


The momentum behind the master plan can 
be judged by the fact that University Circle 
has the highest concentration of continuous 
building activity in the city. In the construc- 
tion season of 1960, building projects worth 
$22 million were completed or under way. At 
the present time, 21 per cent of the land 
needed to fulfill the plan has been acquired by 
the Foundation or its members. Additional 
parking spaces combined with a pay parking 
system and rerouting of through traffic will 
virtually solve the automobile situation within 
the next three years. 

Yet whatever the value of new buildings, the 
progress in land acquisition, or parking, the 
really significant achievements in University 
Circle lie elsewhere. They are the accomplish- 
ments of the Circle institutions for their pub- 
lics, made possible and generated by the co- 
operative spirit behind the University Circle 
concept. 

It is this concept that produced the annual 
Festival of Contemporary Music, now in its 
second year, presented by nine institutions and 
offering free concerts for thousands. This con- 
cept made the Law—Medicine Center feasible, 
because a major medical complex adjoins 
schools of medicine and law and the coroner’s 
office. Western Reserve and Case Institute have 
combined their collections and staff work in 
geology and astronomy with those of the 
Natural History Museum, giving each of the 
three advantages it could not have hoped for 
alone. This exchange meant that Western Re- 
serve’s campus telescope could be given to the 
museum, supplementing its planetarium fa- 
cilities. 


e Mr. Carothers is 
president of the Uni- 
versity Circle Foun- 
dation. He is a 
former construction 
company 
and Army engineer- 
ing officer. After leav- 
ing the Army he 
served with the 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for six years, 
advancing to Deputy Director of Production. 


executive 


Similarly, plans made by University Hos- 
pitals and Benjamin Rose Hospital were ad- 
justed to provide land for the Hanna-Perkins 
Nursery. The location was imperative because 
the nursery’s psychiatric work is in the hands 
of staff members at university hospitals; staff 
members and students from the schools of 
medicine, social sciences, and education at 
Western Reserve also have an integral part in 
the nursery school’s program. 

In another sphere, members of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra share in the teaching at the 
Music School Settlement and the Institute of 
Music—and at Case, where the scientists and 
technicians have their own ensemble. Similar 
relationships exist between the Institute of Art 
and the Art Museum—and between all of the 
libraries in the Circle. 

The most recent example of cooperative 
action among the area’s libraries appeared in 
February. It is the publication of the first 
directory of University Circle libraries. Even 
the professional librarians in charge of the 
project were surprised at what their census of 
the Circle revealed! 

The fifty libraries have at hand more than 
1.5 million books, and thousands of records, 
plays, manuscripts, art prints, and periodicals. 
Collections range in size from the 150 volumes 
at the Lutheran Student Foundation Library 
to the 550,000 volumes at Freiberger Library 
of Western Reserve University. Twelve of the 
libraries are related to medicine, including 
that in the county coroner’s office on Western 
Reserve campus. Ten libraries are sponsored 
by religious institutions. Excluding branches 
of the Cleveland Public Library, the others are 
principally specialized collections developed 
by various cultural institutions—the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, the Garden Center 
of Greater Cleveland, and the Cleveland Play- 
house among them. 

In practically all cases, interlibrary loans 
are available or the collections are open for 
reference use by the public. This is noted in 
the directory along with the nature of the 
collection, the classification system, librarian 
in charge, hours, and location. 

The committee preparing the directory was 
headed by Alice K. Monroe, librarian in 
charge of the Euclid—100th Street branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library. The University 
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Circle Foundation was particularly pleased 
that it was able to sponsor a joint project with 
the scope of this publication. 

Special mention ought to be made of the 
contributions of the Cleveland Public Library 
to the University Circle concept. This system 
has given its support primarily by member- 
ship in the Foundation. It is represented by 
two branches within the Circle itself. Founda- 
tion membership is more than a token gesture. 
For example, each institution has agreed to 
work through the Foundation in such matters 
as parking, architectural review, and negotia- 
tions with city and federal agencies. It has 
further agreed to adapt its own development 
program to the master plan, particularly in re- 
gard to acquisition of land. 

The two public library branches in the Cir- 
cle have gone far both to utilize the facilities 
of the Circle and to enhance them. The Alta 
branch is in a residential neighborhood with 
many families of Italian origin. It is doing 
splendid work in encouraging many of these 
families, new to the city, to make use of these 
facilities in the Circle. It is doing equally well 
in interpreting the twenty-year master plan to 
the youngsters in the neighborhood—the first 
of the coming generations to have full benefits 
of the completed job. The Euclid—100th Street 
branch is in a business district. It has had 
great success with its Noon Book Breaks— 
twenty-minute reviews for lunch-hour visitors 
—and with its program called Our Neighbors 
Speak. This is a series by area specialists 
speaking personally or professionally on a 
wide range of subjects. Informative in them- 
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In the Alta branch of the Cleveland 
Public Library, serving residents in the 
University Circle area, Elizabeth Lind- 
sen, branch librarian, helps explain 
the aims of the Circle's 20-year de- 
velopment plan. The Cleveland li- 
brary’s close cooperation with the 
Circle development has done much to 
educate and build good will among 
those who live within the area. 


selves, these talks reflect the infinite variety 
and stimulation inherent in the cultural center. 


PROBLEMS 


There are, most assuredly, problems for the 
Circle as a whole. Land is one. There are less 
than five hundred acres in University Circle. 
Unless some of the land remains in parks and 
gardens, a basic purpose of the Circle will be 
defeated. Apportioning the remainder of the 
natural resources among institutions that must 
expand is one of the greatest continuing con- 
cerns facing the University Circle Foundation. 
Parking is another problem, related to land 
apportionment. With every new building, some 
parking space is lost and more is needed for 
new users. The present program will put the 
parking tangle in order for seven to ten years. 
The situation after that can only be surmised. 

Finances, naturally, are another problem 
facing the Foundation. Future land acquisi- 
tion, with resale to institutional members de- 
ducted, will cost about $8.5 million. The first 
of the Foundation’s own capital investments, 
a parking structure, will be going up shortly. 
There are obligations for other structures at 
the core of the Circle. Current operating ex- 
penses of the Foundation are covered by the 
contributions of generous individuals and pri- 
vate funds. 

In all, the University Circle concept shows 
clearly the means and the benefits of sharing 
for the maximum gain of each institution the 
talent and the facilities—and the problems— 
to be found in this remarkable place. eee 
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A PAGE OF ALA NEWS 


COLOR FILM ON NEW HEADQUARTERS 
Maurice Mitchell, president of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., is shown presenting David 
H. Clift, executive director of ALA, with a 15- 
minute color film for use in the ALA headquar- 
ters building fund drive. 

Included in the film are pictures of the actual 
groundbreaking for the new building, an _his- 
toric event for ALA, which has lived in rented 
and borrowed quarters for 85 years. 

Mr. Clift in accepting the gift said: “The 
building of the new headquarters is the fulfil- 
ment of a dream of the Association, and the con- 
tribution of this film from a firm noted for its 
outstanding craftsmanship will go a long way 
toward making this dream a reality. The time 
and effort and particularly the talent that went 
into the making of this production are gifts that 
cannot adequately be measured in dollars.” 


NOMINATIONS INVITED 


Prints of this 16mm color sound film are avail- 
able for state library association and other meet- 
ings from the Public Relations Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


Donald E. Wright, assistant director of the Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, city libraries has been ap- 
pointed director of the Project to Aid Trustees 
and Librarians in Small Communities. He will 
take over his new duties May 1. He has served 
in the public libraries of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Detroit, and North Platte, Nebraska, and was 
consultant to the Nebraska Public Library Com- 
mission for a short time. 

The two-year project, supported by a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources and con- 


The ALA Nominating Committee solicits sug- 
gestions from the membership for candidates for 
the offices of first vice president and president- 
elect and 24 Councilors to be elected in accord- 
ance with Bylaw Article III, Section 1 (d), (e), 
and (f). 

Your suggestions may be sent to any member 
of the committee: Edwin Castagna (chairman), 
director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
Elenora Alexander, director, Department of Li- 
brary Services, Public Schools, Houston; Mar- 
tha Boaz, director, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Andrew J. Eaton, director, Washington Univer- 
sity Library, St. Louis; Sallie J. Farrell, field 
representative, Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge. 


ducted under the direction of the Library Ad- 

’ . ministration Division, will provide “do-it-your- 

self” aids on basic subjects such as book lists, 
program outlines, reference procedures, budg- 
ets, press releases, and training of volunteer 
help for the more than 6000 small libraries in 
the United States serving populations of 5000 or 
less, many of which have no _ professionally 
trained personnel. 
Miss Hubbard, newly appointed assistant director 
of the Washington Office, comes to the ALA staff 
from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, where she has 
worked since 1940 with time out for additional 
studies. She is a graduate of Maryland State 
Teachers College and Johns Hopkins University, 
and has completed her course work for a degree 
from the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Howard W. Hubbard Donald E. Wright 





“(Making do”’ 
with the old building 


Time—the moments that are lost forever dur- 
ing the working day through inefficiency—is a 
problem that haunts every division secretary 
at the present ALA headquarters. No one is 
more concerned with this than Alphonse F. 
Trezza, executive secretary of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division. 

“Because of our unusual location at head- 
quarters, we lose much time providing ‘escort’ 
service for those who come to us for consult- 
ing and other services. We’re sort of sus- 
pended half way between the ALA Bulletin 
and the Booklist offices in an out-of-the-way 
corridor,” Mr. Trezza explains. 

The LAD office can only be reached by 
walking through the ALA Bulletin office, 
which in turn can be reached by any of three 
routes—all of them tortuous—through the 
building and up two and a half floors. Mr. 
Trezza is aware of the irony of consulting on 
library buildings and equipment in such sur- 
roundings. More important, the surroundings 
must unconsciously affect those who talk with 
him, dulling the impact of his advice. 

“In addition, we have no room to spread 
out plans nor does the headquarters library 
have sufficient room to maintain an adequate 
file of new plans,” he points out. 

LAD intends to collect plans, pictures, and 
building programs of every new library at the 
university and college level, of public libraries, 
and of major school libraries erected during 
the last five years. At the present time space 
is not available in the library for such an ex- 
tensive file. 

Additional space in the new headquarters 
will mean increases in all collections includ- 
ing those concerned with salaries, personnel 
practices, insurance, and recruiting, to men- 
tion a few. 

“We lack space for adding to the staff today, 
and membership service should improve tre- 
mendously when we're able to expand,” he 
maintains. 

LAD mailings of pamphlets, booklets, and 
other informational pieces are extremely heavy, 
as are those of other divisions. Mailing pro- 
cedures are complicated by the inadequate and 
poorly located storage space in the present 
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Mr. Trezza, barricaded in his inadequate office. 


building. This necessitates several trips daily 
to the basement storeroom three floors down. 
“We are unable to take full advantage of 
quantity price breaks on printing because we 
frequently don’t have room to stock quanti- 
ties,” Mr. Trezza says. 

The location of the library two and a half 
floors away on the opposite corner of the 
building means that office reference materials 
are frequently used when the library collection 
might better be utilized, he says. 

The location of the library on the fourth 
floor in the new building, one floor above the 
executive secretaries’ offices, coupled with 
elevator service, should eliminate the need for 
extensive office reference materials and will 
increase use of the headquarters library to the 
benefit of those requiring or seeking informa- 
tion. In addition, space for staff and the clean 
and pleasant surroundings will make it easier 
to recruit key personnel. 

“With new systems available to us—in 
membership records, for example—we will be 
able to offer more service to everyone,” Mr. 
Trezza says. “Our Board of Directors likes to 
keep its membership list current. This means 
we prepare extensive additions and corrections 
monthly, mimeograph them, and mail them 
out. It’s a costly and time-consuming job with 
the present equipment. With IBM or Reming- 
ton Rand or other automated system, we'll be 
able to provide this service and much more 
with comparative ease. Information about the 
specialized talents of a wider segment of LAD 
membership will be easy to obtain, and so we'll 
be able to encourage more participation as the 
new system makes more members accessible 
to us.” 

And membership participation, as Mr. 
Trezza is quick to remind us, is the key to the 
Association’s growth and influence.—Charles 
R. Carner. eee 
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Tentative program of the 8Oth annual 
ALA conference 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-15, 1961 
Conference Theme: Libraries for All 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


THE ADULT AND THE CHILD'S WORLD 
THE LIBRARY'S POTENTIAL FOR SERVICE 


July 5-8 
Wade Park Manor 


Sponsored by the Adult Services Division, the 
Children’s Services Division and the School of 
Library Science of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity 

Purpose: To learn ways of working more effec- 
tively with adults by developing awareness, 
understanding and knowledge of community 
groups and individuals, and by exploring and 
exchanging ideas on how to communicate and 
how to open doors to helpful resources 

Cochairmen: Elizabeth H. Gross, School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve University; 
Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland 

Registration fee, $10.00. Send check or money 
order to Barbara Denison, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
6. Registration limited to 225. Special room 
rates, including breakfast, are available to 
those registered. 


Wednesday, July 5, 9:00 a.m. 
Registration 
Distribution of workbooks 
Exhibits 
2:00 P.M. 


The Child’s World—first general session 

Presiding, Elizabeth H. Gross 

Speaker: E. Preston Sharp, executive director, 
Youth Study Center, Juvenile Division, Munic- 
ipal Court of Philadelphia 


Thursday, July 6, 9:00 a.m. 
With Whom Can We Work?—second general 


session 

Presiding, Marie A. Davis, Free Library, Phila- 

delphia 
9:30 AM. 

First working session with members divided in 
three groups of 75 to identify organizations 
and types of individuals concerned with chil- 
dren 


2:00 pM. 


Second working session of Groups I, II, and III 
Panel on local organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with children 


Friday, July 7, 9:00 a.m. 


The Library’s Potential—third general session 

Presiding, Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison 

Speaker: Jewel Drickamer, Library Service Cen- 
ter, Middletown, Conn. 


10:00 a.m. 


Third working session of Groups I, II and III 
Demonstration of various aspects of work with 
adults 
2:00 P.M. 
Fourth working session of Groups I, II and III 
Demonstration of various aspects of work with 
adults 


Saturday, July 8, 9:00 a.m. 


The Librarian as an Adult in the Child’s World— 
fourth general session 

Presiding, Jesse H. Shera, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University 

Speaker: Marion Hawes, editor, ALA Reading 
Guide Project, and formerly coordinator of 
adult services, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more 


10:30 a.m. 


Appraisal of the methods and content of the 
Institute 

Presiding, Ruth Warncke, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
INSTITUTE 


July 8-9 


Sponsored by the American Library Trustee 
Association, a section of the Public Library 
Association, and the School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University 

President, Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 10 East 
Parkway Drive, Columbia, Mo.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, 
Ind. 
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Institute Chairman, Mrs. Weldon Lynch, 411 
East Sixth Ave., Oakdale, La. 

Registration fee, $11.00. Includes luncheon on 
Sunday. Advance registration to Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, before June 26. Limited to 250. 

Theme: Blueprint for Action 


Saturday, July 8, 9:00 a.m. 
Registration 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Weldon Lynch 
Keynote Statement, Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 

president, ALTA 
Specifications for 

announced 
Panel—to be announced 


2:00 P.M. 
The Trustee Drafts Policies—a panel discussion 
Moderator, Jesse Shera, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Panel members: Members of the faculty of the 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University 
Round table groups draft statements of policy 


7:00 P.M. 


a Trustee—speaker to be 


Banquet. 

For details, see listing under Public Library 
Association, American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation Section 


Sunday, July 9, 10:00 a.m. 


Trustee Approves the Plans—Ruth Warncke, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, group leader 

12:00 NOON 

Luncheon meeting 

New Developments—Mrs. Jessica Melton, Center 
for Documentation and Communication Re- 
search, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 

Building for Tomorrow—Mrs. Weldon Lynch 


2:30 P.M. 
Tour: Center for Documentation and Communi- 
cation Research, School of Library Science, 


Western Reserve University. Transportation 
will be arranged. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


July 6-8 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion of the Library Administration Division, 
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with the cooperation of Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio 

Institute Chairman, Harold L. Roth, Public Li- 
brary, East Orange, N.J. 

Registration fee, $39.50 single room or $34.50 
double room. Includes three nights lodging, 
Banquet, three meals Friday and Saturday, 
and breakfast Sunday. Advance registration to 
Alphonse F. Trezza, ALA headquarters, before 
June 20 


Thursday, July 6, 1:00 pm. 


Registration 
6:00 P.M. 
Banquet 
Presiding, Harold L. Roth 
Welcome to the University—John B. Nicholson, 
Jr., Kent State University Library, Kent, Ohio 
Elements of Programing—Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
University of Colorado Libraries, Boulder 


8:30 P.M. 
Library tour and social hour 


Friday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, William S. Geller, Los Angeles County 
Public Library 

How Big is Big—The Problem of Spatial Rela- 
tions—Francis J. McCarthy, architect, AIA, 
San Francisco 

2:00 P.M. 

How Do You Buy Library Furniture—Selecting 
Tables, Chairs, etc.?—F. Sigurd Johnson, con- 
sultant, Library Technology Project 

Wood, Metal, Plastic—Which for You?—Donald 
E. Bean, library management consultant, Glen- 
view, Ill. 

8:00 P.M. 

Presiding, Thelma Reid, City Schools Library, 
San Diego 

Color, Design, Accoustics, Environmental Con- 
trol—Stanley J. Goldstein, architect, AIA, 
East Orange, N.J. 

Problems in Lighting—F. S. Lewis, General Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland 

Discussion period 


Saturday, July 8, 9:30 a.m. 


Library Planning 
Small group discussions and criticisms of 
school, college and university, and public li- 
brary plans 


2:00 P.M. 


Morning group discussions continued 
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8:00 PM. 


Presiding officer and moderator, Ralph T. Ester- 
quest, Harvard Medical Library, Boston 
Involving Others in Planning—a panel discus- 
sion 
The Situation in the Public Library—Will am 
Chait, Public Library, Dayton, Ohio 
The Situation in the College Library—John B. 
Nicholson, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
The Situation in the School Library—speaker 
to be announced 
The Situation in the Special and Institutional 
Library—Alfred N. Brandon, University of 
Kentucky Medical Center, Lexington 


RARE BOOKS INSTITUTE 
July 6-8 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Sponsored by the Rare Books Section of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries 

Chairman, Frederick R. Goff, Rare Books Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Registration fee, $30.00 per person. Includes 
dormitory space and meals from Thursday sup- 
per through Saturday lunch. Advance reserva- 
tion to Robert W. Evans, Muskingum College 
Library, New Concord, Ohio, before June 6. 
Limited to 200. 


Thursday, July 6, 2:30 pm. 
Registration 
7:00 PM. 
Dinner 
Early Printed Engineering Books—Frederick G. 
Kilgour, Yale Medical Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Friday, July 7, 9:30 a.m. 
Coffee 
10:00 am. 


Business meeting 

Basic Care of Rare Books and Manuscripts— 
Rules, Regulations and Use—a panel discus- 
sion 

Chairman, Herbert T. F. Cahoon, Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library 

Panel members: Ellen Shaffer, Free Library, 
Philadelphia; Herman W. Liebert, Yale Uni- 


versity Library, New Haven, Conn. 
12:30 P.M. 
Informal luncheon 
2:00 P.M. 


Basic Care of Rare Books and Manuscripts— 
Marking, Shelving and Maintenance—a panel 
discussion 


Chairman, J. Terry Bender, The Grolier Club 
Panel members: Howard H. Peckham, William L. 
Clements Library; David Randall, Lilly Li- 
brary 
4:00 P.M. 
Discussion groups 
Manuscripts—Robert O. Dougan, Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 
Juvenilia—Irvin Kerlan, Washington, D.C. 
Fine Printing—James Wells, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago 
Special Collection—Mrs. Frances Brewer, De- 
troit Public Library 
Incunabula—Hellmut 
York City 
Americana—John Cook Wyllie, University of 
Virginia 


Lehmann-Haupt, New 


7:00 PM. 
Banquet 
Speaker: Walter Muir Whitehill, The Boston 


Athenaeum 


Saturday, July 8, 9:30 a.m. 
Coffee 
10:00 ao. 


Basic Care of Rare Books and Manuscripts— 
Repair, Rebinding and Treatment—a panel 
discussion 

Chairman, H. Richard Archer, Chapin Library 

Panel members: Harold W. Tribolet, Lakeside 
Press; others to be announced 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Speaker: Richard E. Banta, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Sunday, July 9, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, presi- 
dent, American Library Association 

Official Welcome 

Speaker—to be announced 

Introduction of the Local Committee 

Trustee Citations—President Spain and Ione A. 
Nelson, chairman, PLA Jury on Citation of 
Trustees 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
W ednesday, July 12, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Carolyn L. Whitenack, second vice 
president 
Address—Rumer Godden, author 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, July 14, 7:30 p.m. 


Inaugural Banquet 
Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president 
Tickets, $7.00 including gratuities, may be pur- 
chased at ALA Central Ticket Desk. 
Introduction of Awards Ceremonies and an- 
nouncements of other awards presented dur- 
ing the conference and conference year— 
Grace P. Slocum, chairman, ALA Awards 
Committee 
Awards Ceremonies—President Spain and Jury 
chairmen 
Clarence Day Award 
E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 
Grolier Society, Inc., Award 
Lippincott Award 
Scarecrow Press Award for Library Literature 
H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 
Election Committee report and introduction of 
new ALA officers, Councilors and board mem- 
bers—Edward G. Strable, chairman 
Inauguration of incoming president—Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain 
Inaugural address—Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton 
Adjournment—Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, July 10, 10:00 a.m. 
Thursday, July 13, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president 

Approval of Council Minutes 

President’s report—Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 

Appointment of Council Nominating Committee 
—NMrs. Frances Lander Spain 

Executive Director’s report—David H. Clift 

Treasurer’s report—Arthur Yabroff 


Membership Committee report—Robert L. Tal- 
madge, chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report— 
Katharine Holden, chairman 

Organization Committee 
Laich, chairman 

Evaluation of National Library Week Committee 
report—Margaret E. Monroe, chairman 

Report of the ALA representative to the Joint 
Committee on Fair Use of Photocopying— 


Richard E. Chapin 


report—Katherine 


Written information reports from units of the 
Association will be available for distribution 
at the above meetings. 


Note: A closed meeting of the ALA Council and 
Executive Board will be held on Sunday, July 
9, at 4:30 p.m. By action of Council, this is an 
informational meeting. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Thursday, July 13 

The Membership Meeting will be convened im- 
mediately following the adjournment of the 
second Council session. 

Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president 

Ratification of Constitution and Bylaws Amend- 
ments 
The report of the Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee to be acted upon by the Council and 
the membership is included in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, p. 452. Katharine Holden, chair- 
man, will submit amendments for ratification if 
appropriate Council action is taken prior to the 
Membership Meeting. 

Presentation of the You and the ALA contest 
prize—President Spain and Robert L. Tal- 
madge, chairman, Membership Committee. 


PROGRAMS OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, COMMITTEES, 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS AND OTHER GROUPS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; executive secretary, Eleanor 
Phinney, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 10, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Margaret E. Monroe 

Business luncheon with committee reports 

Relations with State and Local Library Associa- 
tions Committee report—Marie A. Davis, Free 
Library, Philadelphia 


Luncheon tickets, $3.75, available in advance. 
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Send check, payable to the American Library 
Association, to ASD Office, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. 


Monday, July 10, 3:30 p.m. 

Chairman, Thomas Barensfeld, Public Library, 
Cleveland 

How Greater Cleveland Public Libraries and 
Cleveland Organizations and Agencies Work 
Together—a symposium 

Moderator to be announced 

Panel members: Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Public Li- 
brary, Lakewood; Mrs. Florence S. Craig, 
Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland; 
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Mrs. Fern Long, Public Library, Cleveland; 
Mrs. Louise Ralston 
Exhibits illustrating activities described in the 
talks 


Monday, July 10, 8:00 p.m. 


Tour: Karamu House, 2355 E. 89th St., Cleve- 
land 

Robert Ward’s opera, He Who Gets Slapped, will 
be given at 8:30 p.m. in the Arena Theatre of 
Karamu House. Admission, $1.50 per person, 
with an upper limit of 110 persons. 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 
10th Floor, Higbee’s Department Store 


Advance registration required. For registration 
forms write to ASD Office, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, and enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Registrations must be re- 
ceived by June 15. 

Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland 

The Library Collection Meets a Public Crisis 

Our Disturbed Society: The Problem of Mental 
Health 

Joint meeting with the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries and the Public Li- 
brary Association 

Purpose: To explore the development of the li- 
brary collection and its use in carrying out its 
obligation in a public crisis. The program is 
designed to stimulate thinking about the re- 
sponsibility of the college, university, public, 
special, and hospital library in meeting the 
problems of mental health in our society, as 
an example of such a crisis. 


10:00 am. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig 

The Challenge of a Public Crisis to the Library’s 
Collection—Margaret E. Monroe 

The Problem of Mental Health as a Public Crisis 
—Dr. Irving M. Rosen, clinical director, Cleve- 
land Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 

What Are the Library’s Responsibilities for Col- 
lections and Services to Meet the Public Crisis 
in Mental Health?—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Nettie B. Taylor, Library Extension 
Division, Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore 

Panel members: Genevieve Casey, Public Library, 
Detroit; Elizabeth Ferguson, Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York City; Ralph Ulveling, 
Public Library, Detroit; Robert Vosper, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 


12:15 P.m. 
Luncheon. Tickets, $2.00 with registration 


1:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig 

Developing the Library Collection to Serve in 
the Area of Mental Health 

Small group meetings by type of library: public, 
college and university, hospital, and special 


2:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig 

Problems in Selecting and Using Materials on 
Mental Health—a panel discussion 

Panel members to be announced 

Questions and summary 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
July 5, 6, 7, 8 


For program see Pre-Conference Meetings 


Library Service to an Aging 
Population Committee 


Chairman, Fern Long, Public Library, Cleveland 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 p.m. 


Songs by the Live Long ard Like It Choral 
Group 

The Cleveland Story: told by the founders of the 
Live Long and Like It Club—a symposium 

Moderator, Fern Long 

Panel members: Lucia Bing, coordinator of 
Volunteer Services, Cleveland Golden Age Cen- 
ter; Louis B. Seltzer, editor, Cleveland Press; 
Clara E. Lucioli, Hospital and Institutions De- 
partment, Public Library, Cleveland 

A Look to the Future—speakers to be announced 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Roberta McBride, Public Library, 
Detroit; secretary, Mrs. Mary Backer, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Tuesday, July 11, 7:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Roberta McBride 


Dinner. 15th Anniversary Commemoration 

Library Service to Labor: Review and Preview— 
Lawrence Rogin, national education director, 
AFL-CIO 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00 p.m. 
Tour: Cleveland offices of International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Elizabeth O. Williams, Library Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools; executive sec- 
retary, Eleanor E. Ahlers, ALA headquarters 
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W ednesday, July 12, 8:30 a.m. 

Presiding, Elizabeth O. Williams 

Membership meeting 

Human Talent and the Librarian—Carson Mc- 
Guire, director, Human Talent Research, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 

Interrogation period and summary—Mrs. Alice 
Brooks McGuire, Casis Elementary School, 
Austin, Texas 


Wednesday, July 12, 9:00 p.m. 
Evening of Fun 
Tickets, $2.00. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 30 to Mrs. Elnora Portteus, De- 
partment of Library Science, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00 p.m. 
Tour: School libraries 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 p.m. 
School library film showing 


Friday, July 14, 8:00 am. 
State Assembly Breakfast 
Tickets, $3.25. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 30 to Mrs. Elnora Portteus, De- 
partment of Library Science, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio 
Presiding, Charlotte M. 
School Library, Detroit 
Introductions 
Roll call by states 
“Heart of Heraes”—Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot 


Coye, Osborn High 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Box 706, East 
Lansing, Mich.; executive secretary, Eleanor 
A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


W ednesday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan 
The Survey of Library Services of the States: a 
work session 
Director’s report—Phillip Monypenny 
Survey staff meets with representatives from each 
area: 
The South—Mary E. Anders, special research 
scientist, Georgia Institute of Technology 
The North Central—Leon Carnovsky, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago 
The West—Edward A. Wight, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley 
The East—Phillip Monypenny 
How Can We Take Advantage of the Survey to 
Improve the Position of State Libraries—Her- 
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bert L. Wiltsee, Council of State Governments 
Business meeting 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Finch College Library, 
New York City; secretary, Louis Shores, Li- 
brary School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee 


W ednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 


Life as a Weekend Anthologist—John David 
Marshall, University of Georgia Library, Ath- 
ens 

The Astor Library Ghost—Gerald D. McDonald, 
New York Public Library 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, 1888-1944: his history 
of printing; his library contacts; his manu- 
scripts and memorabilia—Jackson E. Towne, 
professor of bibliography and librarian emeri- 
tus, Michigan State University, East Lansing 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
President, Edward A. Wight, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Wesley Simonton, Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m.—4:00 P.m. 


Joint meeting with Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division and Library Education Division. 


For programs see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 p.m. 


Cosponsored by International Relations Round 
Table and Library Education Division 


For program see International Relations Round 


Table 
Wednesday, July 9, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon 
Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


President, Edmon Low, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity Library, Stillwater; executive secretary, 


Richard Harwell, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, July 12, 8:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Donald E. Thompson, Lilly Library, 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind.; secre- 
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tary, H. Vail Deale, Beloit College Library, 
Beloit, Wis. 


Friday, July 14, 10:00 am—4:00 p.m. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 
10:00 a.m. 

Departure of chartered buses from a location to 

be announced 


11:00 am. 
Tour: Baldwin-Wallace College Library 


12:00 noon 
Luncheon. Tickets can be purchased at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk after the conference opens. 
Ticket price will include the cost of a round 
trip bus fare. 


1:30 P.M. 
Discussion groups—Periodical Preservation 


2:30 P.M. 
Discussion groups—Periodical Procedures and 
Routines 


3:30 P.M. 


Departure of chartered buses for return to Cleve- 
land. Last bus will leave at 4:00 p.m. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Catherine Cardew, Briarcliff College 
Library, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; secretary, 
Virginia Clark, Wright Junior College Library, 
Chicago 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 
Correlation of Library Services and Facilities 
with Faculty Assignments and Projects—Mrs. 
Patricia B. Knapp, Monteith College Library, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
Business meeting 


Rare Books Section 


Chairman, Frederick Goff, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; secretary, William H. 
Runge, University of Virginia Library, Char- 
lottesville 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
July 6, 7, 8 
For program see Pre-Conference Meetings 


Subject Specialists Section 


Chairman, George S. Bonn, Science and Tech- 
nology Division, New York Public Library; 
secretary, Frank N. Jones, Peabody Institute 
Library, Baltimore 


Thursday, July 13, 12:00 Noon 
Business meeting 


Thursday, July 13, 1:00 p.m. 


Departure of chartered buses from Cleveland 
Public Library at East Third Street for visit 
to American Society for Metals and geodesic 
dome designed by R. Buckminster Fuller, 
Novelty, Ohio. Box lunch on board. 

Tickets, $3.25. Send reservations with check or 
money order and self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope before June 20 to Conrad H. Rawski, 
Fine Arts Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00 pm. 


An alternative tour of educational institutions 
and their libraries located in Cleveland’s Uni- 
versity Circle area is available for members 
who do not wish to participate in the tour to 
Novelty. For information, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Frances Pinches, Case 
Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6. 

ACRL Art Subsection members are invited to 
participate in the above activities. 


ART SUBSECTION 


Chairman, Conrad H. Rawski, Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library; secretary, 
Eleanor F. Worfolk, Toledo Museum of Art 


W ednesday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Conrad H. Rawski 


Business meeting 

Art Librarianship in a Changing World—discus- 
sion 

Cleveland Water Colors and Enamels—Russell A. 
Hehr, Fine Arts Department, Cleveland Public 
Library 


W ednesday, July 12, 4:15 P.M. 


Departure of chartered buses from Cleveland 
Public Library at East Third Street for dinner 
at Gwinn, the Mather estate on Lake Erie 

Speaker: LeRoy Flint, director, Akron Art In- 
stitute, Akron, Ohio 

Tickets, $6.00 including gratuities and cost of 
round trip bus fare. Send reservation with 
check or money order and _ self-addressd, 
stamped envelope before June 20 to Mildred E. 
Fretz, Fine Arts Department, Cleveland Public 
Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. 


Friday, July 14, 2:00 p.m. 


Visit to Cleveland Museum of Art 
Tea 





Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Chairman, Fritz Veit, Chicago Teachers College 
and Wilson Junior College Libraries; secretary 
and chairman-elect, Helen Wahoski, Wisconsin 


State College Library, Oshkosh 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 


Teaching Machines (Automated Teaching De- 
vices) and their Implications for the Academic 
Library 

Speaker: Philip Lewis, director, Bureau of In- 
struction Materials, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Ralph W. McComb, Pennsylvania 
State University Library, University Park; sec- 
retary, Ruth C. Ringo, University of Tennes- 
see Library, Knoxville 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Ralph W. McComb 

The Challenge of Urban University Libraries— 
Harold Hamill, Los Angeles Public Library; 
Richard Logsdon, Columbia University Li- 
braries, New York City; William Birenbaum, 
assistant vice president, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit 

Discussion and questions from floor 

Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Helen L. Price, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan.; execu- 
tive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, ALA head- 
quarters 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Adult Services Division 
and the Public Library Association 
For program see Adult Services Division 


Wednesday, July 12, 6:30 p.m. 
Allen Memorial Medical Library 
Cleveland Medical Center 


Smorgusbord Supper 

Tickets, $3.25. For advance reservation send 
check or money order to Clara E. Lucioli, Hos- 
pital and Institutions Department, Public Li- 
brary, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Tick- 
ets may also be purchased at ALA Central 
Ticket Desk after the conference opens. 

Presentation of Award 

Introduction of officers and committee chairmen 
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The Care and Feeding of Doctors: Personal Ad- 
ventures in Legal Medicine and the Use Made 
of Libraries—R. Crawford Morris, attorney, 


Cleveland 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 


Tours: Cooley Farm and Highland View Hospital 
Tea will be served 


Friday, July 14, 8:30 am. 


Cleveland Engineering and Scientific Center 
Presiding, Helen L. Price 
Business meeting 


Friday, July 14, 10:00 am. 


Cleveland Engineering and Scientific Center 
Current Problems and Policies of Book Selection 
in Hospital, Nursing School, and Institution 
Libraries—a panel discussion 
Panel members to be announced 


Friday, July 14, 12:30 p.m. 


Cleveland Engineering and Scientific Center 
Luncheon meeting 
The Three R’s: The Relationship between Rec- 
reation and Reading—Margaret E. Mulac, 
president, Recreation Consultant Service, Inc., 
Cleveland, and author of hobby and recreation 
books 


Friday, July 14, 2:30 p.m. 


Cleveland Engineering and Scientific Center 
Round table discussion on. Volunteer Services 
Speakers to be announced 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Irving Lieberman, University of Wash- 
ington, School of Librarianship, Seattle 


Monday, July 10, 8:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by LED Institutes and Workshops 
Committee and LAD Personnel Administration 
Section In-Service Training Committee 

Presiding, Phyllis Maggeroli, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield 

The Future of Audio-Visual Materials in Li- 


braries; Identifying the Problems—Harold 
Goldstein, Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Monday, Tuesday, W ednesday, Friday 
July 10, 11, 12, 14-12:15 P.M. 


Noonday film showings 
Chairman, Elizabeth Hunady, Cleveland Fublic 
Library 
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CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison; executive secre- 


tary, Mildred L. Batchelder, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Elizabeth Burr 

Membership and business meeting 

U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce Good Read- 
ing for Youth Project 

Cooperation with Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Books in Foreign Languages 

Africa—What Lists Are Needed? 

State-Level Aids in Selection of Materials 

Newbery Medal Film Project 


Monday, July 10, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Elizabeth Burr 
The Flow of Children’s Books from Country to 
Country 
American Children’s Books in Europe—Vir- 
ginia Haviland, Public Library, Boston 
An American Editor Chooses Books from Other 
Countries—Margaret McElderry, editor of 
children’s books, Harcourt Brace and World 
Inc. 
American Children’s Books Chosen for Publi- 
cation in Eastern Languages—Datus C. 
Smith, president, Franklin Publications 


Tuesday, July 11, 7:30 p.m. 


Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner 
Tickets, $7.50. Send check or money order to 
Adeline Corrigan, Cleveland Public Library, 
325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Limited to 
ten tickets per person or company. 
Presiding, Elizabeth Burr 
Presentation of Awards—Jean A. Merrill, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo., chairman, Newbery 
Caldecott Awards Committee 
Newbery Medal to Scott O’Dell for Island of 
the Blue Dolphins (Houghton Mifflin) 
Caldecott Medal to Nicolas Sidjakov for illus- 
trations in Baboushka and the Three Kings 
(Parnassus Press) 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 
Tea in honor of children’s book editors and win- 
ners of Newbery and Caldecott Medals. 
Tickets, $1.25. Send check or money order to 
Ruth Hadlow, Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. 


W ednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
July 5, 6, 7, 8 
For program see Pre-Conference Meetings 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, George J. Wieser, R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., New York; secretary, Clarence 
S. Paine, Public Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Sunday, July 9, 6:30 p.m. 


Banquet 

Tickets, $10.00 each, or $80.00 per table seating 
10. For advance reservation send check or 
money order to the Exhibits Round Table, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 
Chairman’s report 
Election of officers 
General discussion 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Laurence J. Kipp, Baker Library, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Boston; secretary, Robert 
E. Scudder, Free Library, Philadelphia 


Monday, July 10, 4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president, 
American Library Association, and Laurence J. 
Kipp 

Tea for foreign visitors and members of the In- 
ternational Relations Round Table. 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 p.m. 


Cosponsored by Library Education Division and 
Association of American Library Schools 

Presiding, Alice Lohrer, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Impressions of American Library Schools—a 
panel discussion 

Moderator, Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

Panel members to be announced 


W ednesday, July 12, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Laurence J. Kipp 
Business meeting 


W ednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Laurence J. Kipp 
Speaker on foreign affairs to be announced 
JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, John C. Crawford, Library of Con- 


gress, Washington, D.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
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Mrs. Ruby Y. Weinbrecht, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Monday, July 10, 5:30 p.m. 


Reception for ALA officers and other guests. 
ALA members eligible for JMRT are cordially 
invited. 


Monday, July 10, 7:30 p.m. 
Dinner. Tickets can be purchased at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk after the conference opens 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, John C. Crawford 
What Should the JMRT Be and Do? 


Business meeting 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


President, Archie L. McNeal, University of 
Miami Library, Coral Gables, Fla.; executive 
secretary, Alphonse F. Trezza, ALA head- 
quarters 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Harold L. Roth, Public Library, East 
Orange, N.J.; secretary, Ralph T. Esterquest, 
Harvard Medical Library, Boston 


Wednesday, July 12, 8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Harold L. Roth 


Business meeting 
Urban Renewal and the Library—speaker to be 
announced 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
July 6, 7, 8 


For program see Pre-Conference Meetings 


Financial Administration Section 


Chairman, Dan A. Williams, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa; secretary, Mrs. Irma Cooper, 
Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Monday, July 10, 4:30 p.m. 


Program sponsored by Insurance for Libraries 
Committee 

Chairman, Walter W. Curley, Public Library, 
Providence 

Presiding, Walter W. Curley 

Progress report from the firm of Gage and Bab- 
cock—speakers to be announced 

Included in the report will be a discussion of the 
progress made in establishing loss factors 
(fire) for all types of libraries within the pro- 
fession, and the possibility of establishing a 
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new insurance company, preventative devices, 
and techniques. 


Governmental Relations Section 
Chairman, Mrs. Alta M. Grim, Washington State 
Library, Olympia; secretary, Sophronia Willis 
Dewey, Public Library, Farmington, N.M. 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 p.m 


Presiding, Mrs. Alta M. Grim 
Local Governments and Libraries: Do They Un- 
derstand Each Other’s Problems?—a panel 
discussion. 
Speakers to be announced 
FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Emerson Greenaway, Free Library, 
Philadelphia 
W ednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


Library Organization and Management Section 
Chairman, Frank A. Lundy, University of Ne- 
braska Library, Lincoln; secretary, Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 
Tuesday, July 11, 2:00 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


Library Technology Project and Circulation 
Services Discussion Group 


Chairman, Forrest Carhart, Library Technology 
Project, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, July 11, 8:00 am. 
Program to be announced 


Wednesday, July 12, 8:00 am. 
Program to be announced 


Personnel Administration Section 
Chairman, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York City; secretary, Ka- 
therine E. Anderson, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint meeting with LAD Public Relations Section 
For program see LAD Public Relations Sec- 
tion 


W ednesday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Charles W. Mixer 
Business meeting 
The Realities of In-Service Training—lIts Status, 
Problems, Potential—M. V. Brown, assistant 


vice president, Ohio Bell Telephone Company, 
Cleveland 
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In-Service Training Programs; Description and 
Evaluation of Some Examples—a panel discus- 
sion 
Moderator, Russell Shank, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
A Program in a Large Library—Harold L. 
Hamill, Los Angeles Public Library 

Programs in Some Medium-sized Libraries (A 
Composite Report )—-Warren S. Owens, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

A State-wide Program Which Reaches Small 
Libraries—Paxton P. Price, Missouri State 
Library, Jefferson City 

Question period 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Russell Shank, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley 


Monday, July 10, 8:00 p.m. 
Cosponsored by Audio-Visual Committee and 
LED Institutes and Workshops Committee 

For program see Audio-Visual Committee 


Public Relations Section 


Chairman, Mildred T. Stibitz, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Ohio; secre- 
tary, Katharine M. Holden, Westchester Li- 
brary System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with LAD Personnel Administra- 
tion Section 

Presiding, Mildred T. Stibitz 

The Role of Staff in Public Relations—a series 
of skits illustrating customer relations 

Analyzation by panel consisting of industrial 
public relations person, library administrator, 
and library relations person—to be 
announced 


public 
FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Clara E. Wendel, 
Library, Orlando, Fla. 


Albertson Public 


Tuesday, July 11, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 
Tickets can be purchased at the ALA Central 
Ticket Desk after the conference opens 
Presiding, Clara E. Wendel 
How to be a Good Friend of the Library—Louis 
B. Seltzer, editor, Cleveland Press 
Discussion 


Recruiting Committee 
Chairman, Myr! Ricking, Public Library, Mil- 


waukee 


Tuesday, July 11, 2:00 p.m. 


Recruiting Techniques for the Public, College, 
School and Special Librarian—speakers to be 
announced 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
President, Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., De- 


partment of Library Science, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D.C.; executive 
secretary, Sarah R. Reed, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, July 11, 8:30 am. 


Presiding, Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S. 
Membership business meeting 
Committee reports 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m—4:00 Pm. 


Joint meeting with the Resources and Technical 
Services Division and Association of American 
Library Schools 

For program see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 P.M. 


Cosponsored by International Relations Round 
Table and Association of American Library 
Schools 

For program see International Relations Round 
Table 


Teachers Section 


Chairman, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo; secretary-treasurer, Eunice H. 
Speer, State Normal University Library, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 


Monday, July 10, 12:00 Noon 


Luncheon and membership business meeting 
Speaker to be announced 
Committee reports 


INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Hewitt Hamilton, Library 
School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


Monday, July 10, 8:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by Audio-Visual Committee and 


LAD Personnel Administration Section In- 
Service Training Committee 
For program see Audio-Visual Committee 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Charles H. Ness, Library for the 
Blind, Philadelphia Free Library; secretary, 
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Mrs. Emma Martin, Library for the Blind, Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 P.M. 
Tour of Library for the Blind 


Film showing 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Vincent H. Duckles, Music Library, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Vincent H. Duckles 
Problems of Copyright in Relation to Music 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Vincent H. Duckles 
The Music Library Association Notes: A Sym- 
posium on the Journal’s Role and Future 


Friday, July 14, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Friday, July 14, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president, 
American Library Association 


Friday, July 14, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 

National Library Week and Your Plans for Li- 
brary Development 

Panel members to be announced 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; executive secretary, Eleanor A. Fer- 
guson, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 10, 8:30 a.m. 


The Small Public Library in the Jet Age 

Presiding, Elinor Walker 

Flight Plan: Mapping the Program and Budget 
—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Nettie B. Taylor, Division of Library 
Extension, Maryland Department of Education, 
Baltimore 

Panel members: Mrs. Marcella Anderson, Public 
Library, Wethersfield, Conn.; Edward Hall, 
Charles County Public Library, LaPlata, Md.; 
Mrs. Robert Polson, trustee, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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W ednesday, July 12, 8:30 a.m. 


The Small Public Library in the Jet Age 

Presiding, Elinor Walker 

Navigation Aids: Winning Community Support 
for Program and Budget—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Dorothy Bendix, School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 

Panel members: Harry Duncan, trustee, Holmes 
County Library, Millersburg, Ohio; Harold 
Jenkins, Wise County Library, Wise, Va.; Mrs. 
Leola Millar, Free Public Library, Rolla, Mo. 


Friday, July 14, 8:30 am. 


The Small Public Library in the Jet Age 

Presiding, Elinor Walker 

Great Circle Flight: Reaching the Destination 
Through Cooperative Practices—a panel dis- 
cussion 

Moderator, Harold S. Hacker, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Panel members: Edith Foster, West Georgia Re- 
gional Library, Carrollton; Mrs. Georgia Coyle, 
Public Library, Warren, Pa.; Charles Reid, 
trustee, Free Public Library, Paramus, N.J. 

Note: Preregistration (without fee) is required 
for the series of three meetings listed above. 
Send your name and address on a postcard to 
PLA Small Libraries Program, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, by June 23. 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Adult Services Division 
and Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 

For program see Adult Services Division 


Friday, July 14, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Elinor Walker 
Business meeting—reviewing 

PLA’s activities 


and previewing 


American Library Trustee Association Section 


President, Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 10 East 
Parkway Dr., Columbia, Mo.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Dr., Munster, 
Ind. 


Saturday, July 8, 7:00 p.m. 


Banquet 

Presiding, Mrs. Raymond A. Young 

Tickets, $6.00, to be paid with preregistration fee 
of $11.00 for ALTA Institute or can be pur- 
chased individually at the Institute until 10:00 
A.M. July 8. 
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Saturday, July 8, 9:30 p.m. 


Reception 


Sunday, July 9, 2:00-5:30 p.m. 


National Assembly of State Trustee Association 
Delegates 

Presiding, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 1807 Battery, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Roll call of delegates 

Discussion 


Sunday, July 9, 6:30 p.m. 
Dinner meeting 
The Papers of Benjamin Franklin—Whitfield J. 
Bell, Jr. 
For ALTA officers, assembly delegates, alternates 
and official observers only 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Raymond A. Young 
Business meeting 


Saturday, Sunday 
July 8, 9 
For Institute program see Pre-Conference Meet- 
ings 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Nellie McAlpine, chief librarian, Office 
of Special Services, Fort Ord, Calif. 


Wednesday, July 12, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding officer and moderator, Mildred Ham- 
mond, Special Services Section, Headquarters, 
Ist U.S. Army, Governors Island, N.Y. 

Military Community Library Study: the experi- 
ences of pilot libraries and the uses of the 
manual—a symposium 

Speakers to be announced 


Wednesday, July 12, 11:30 a.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Speaker to be announced 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; executive secretary, Ronald 
V. Glens, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney 
Program Chairman, Helen M. Focke, School of 


Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 

Membership meeting 

Introduction of speaker—Rose Vormelker, Forest 
City Publishing Co., Cleveland 

The Gaiety of Library Life; the Reminiscences 
of a Newspaperman—N. R. Howard, contribut- 
ing editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, formerly 
editor-in-chief, Cleveland News 

Business meeting 

Presentation of awards 

Introduction of new officers 

Remarks by incoming president—Julia Ruth 
Armstrong, New York Public Library 


History Section 


Chairman, Isabel Howell, Tennessee State Li- 
brary Division, Nashville 


Monday, July 10, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Isabel Howell 

Reference Work with American Historical Manu- 
scripts—Robert H. Land, General Reference 
and Bibliography, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Business meeting 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 


Sponsored by the RSD Science, Technology, and 
Business Committee 
Chairman, Richard J. Neuman, Public Library, 
Miami 
Presiding, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney 
Introduction of speakers—Richard J. Neuman 
Keeping Up With Information 
Keeping Up With the Census—A. Ross Eckford 
Keeping Up With Chemistry—James L. Wood 
Keeping Up With “Keeping Up”—Jesse H. 
Shera, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 pm. 


Joint meeting sponsored by the RTSD Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section and RSD Book 
Catalogs Interdivisional Committee 


For program see RTSD Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation Section 


Interlibrary Loan Committee 
Chairman, Frederick L. Arnold, Princeton Uni- 


versity Library, Princeton, N.J. 
Tuesday, July 11, 6:30 P.™. 


Dinner 
Program to be announced 





RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Melvin J. Voigt, University of Cali- 
fornia, La Jolla 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Library Education Divi- 
sion and Association of American Library 
Schools 

The Teaching and Practicing of the Technical 
Services 

Program chairman, David Kaser, Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 


10:00 am. 


From the Past to the Present 

Presiding, Melvin J. Voigt 

The History of Technical Services in Libraries 
—John M. Dawson, University of Delaware, 
Newark 

The Development of Technical Services Training 
—Paul Dunkin, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick, N.J. 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon. Tickets can be purchased at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk after the conference 


opens 
Presiding, Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., De- 
partment of Library Science, Catholic Uni- 


versity of America, Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent, Library Education Division 

Presentation of Beta Phi Mu Award 

The Tools of the Profession—Verner Clapp, 
president, Council on Library Resources, 
Washington, D.C. 


2:00 Pm. 


From the Present to the Future 

Presiding, Edward A. Wight, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley, presi- 
dent, Association of American Library Schools 

Present State and Future Development of Tech- 
nical Services—James E. Skipper, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs 

Implications of Present Trends in Technical 
Services for Library Instruction—Carlyle J. 
Frarey, School of Library Science, University 


of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Tuesday, July 11, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Melvin J. Voigt 
Membership meeting 
Officer, committee, and section reports 
Division bylaws amendment 
Introduction of new officers 
Remarks by incoming president—Helen Welch, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana 
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Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Harold Ostvold, New York Public Li- 
brary; secretary, Charles Hickey, Yale Univer- 
sity Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Monday, July 10, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with RTSD Serials Section 
Presiding, Harald Ostvold 
Business meeting 
Discussion groups 
Acquisition of domestic documents 
Acquisition of foreign documents 
Acquisition of microforms 
Acquisition of paperbacks 
Asian-African acquisitions 
Budget control 
Dealer-librarian 
dealers 
East European acquisitions 
Economy bindings and handling of difficult-to- 
bind materials 
Latin-American acquisitions 
Obtaining back files and missing issues in- 
cluding photocopies 
Out-of-print books and desiderata 
Photoduplication in the interlibrary loan of 
serials 
Piece-by-piece exchange 
Public use of serials 
study 
Recording and servicing of documents 
Refusal of publishers to sell to libraries 
Serials recording equipment—comparison 
Simplification of checking records for serials 
and binding 
Simplification of serials cataloging 
Standing orders and subscription agents 
West European acquisitions 


relations and evaluation of 


records—serials use 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, Sarah K. Vann, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City; 
secretary, Olivia Faulkner, Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


W ednesday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Sarah K. Vann 
Award of the Margaret Mann Citation 
Prelude to the IFLA International Conference 
on Cataloguing Principles: Exploring the 
American Position 
Summary and appraisal of the IFLA papers 
relating to the concept of the function of 
the main entry—Seymour Lubetzky, editor, 
Code of Cataloging Rules 
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Summary and discussion of the IFLA papers 
relating to corporate authorship—Arnold 
Trotier, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Synthesis or summary review of the American 
position on certain principles to be dis- 
cussed at the IFLA meeting—Wyllis E. 
Wright, Williams College Library, William- 
town, Mass. 


W ednesday, July 12, 4:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Sarah K. Vann 

Membership Meeting 

Bylaws revision 

Reports of committees 

Report on Catalog Code Revision Information 
Booth 

Report of the chairman 

Introduction of new officers 


BOOK CATALOGS INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, David C. Weber, Stanford University 
Library, Stanford, Calif. 


Monday, July 10, 4:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting sponsored by the RTSD Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section and Reference 
Services Division Book Catalogs Interdivisional 
Committee 
Presiding, Robert E. Kingery, New York Public 
Library 
Research Libraries Take a New Look at Book 
Catalogs 
The Book Catalog and the Scholar: A Re- 
examination of an Old Partnership—Jesse 
H. Shera, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 

Book Catalogs and Card Catalogs—M. Ruth 
MacDonald, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C. 

Book Catalogs: Prospects in the Decade Ahead 
—David C. Weber 

Discussion—representatives of Edwards Broth- 
ers, Ann Arbor, Mich., and G. K. Hall, Bos- 
ton 


Copying Methods Section 


Chairman, Charles G. LaHood, Jr., Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; secretary, Ferris 
S. Randall, Southern [Illinois University Li- 
brary, Carbondale 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Charles G. LaHood, Jr. 

Copying Techniques in Acquisition Operations 

Speakers—Francis Henshaw, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; Verner W. Clapp, 


Council on Library Resources, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Leonard Glueck; other speakers to 
be announced. 


Serials Section 


Chairman, Stephen Ford, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor; secretary, Frances Ap- 
person, University of Florida Library, Gaines- 
ville 


Monday, July 10, 8:30 pm. 
Joint meeting with RTSD Acquisitions Section 


For program see RTSD Acquisitions Section 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Henrietta Rethman, Public Library 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary Jeanne Hansen, Okla- 
homa City Libraries 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Hannah Hunt, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; 
executive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, July 11, 8:30 a.m—12:00 Noon 


Presiding, Frances Grim, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland 
Young Adults Read for Ideas and Deeper Mean- 
ing 
An Approach to Liberal Studies for College 
Freshmen—William Taeusch, dean, College of 
Wooster, Ohio 
Implications for Librarians Working with High 
School Students; Librarians Analyze Books 
for Mature Readers—discussion groups 
Advance registration required. Write to 
YASD Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
After June 26, send applications to Frances 
Grim, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland 
Questions and general discussion 
Summary 


Tuesday, July 11, 2:00 p.m. 


Membership and business meeting 
Magazine Evaluation—New Magazines 
Book Bait Sequel 

Lists of Books in Foreign Languages 
Africa List and Program Book 

Adult Books for Slow Readers 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 


Buildings and Equipment Booth 


The Library Administration Division Buildings 
and Equipment Section will again have a booth 
that will be of much interest to librarians and 
architects who are interested in the planning of 
new buildings. 

Architectural drawings, pictures, and _ slides 
representing both the interior and exterior of 
all types of library buildings will be on display. 
Specifications, standards, catalogs, and other in- 
formation on equipment and supplies may be 
examined. 

A consultant service will be maintained at the 
booth. Members of the building and equipment 
committees and other librarians and architects 
will be on duty to advise on planning and re- 
modeling. 


Book Discussion Groups 

The Young Adult Services Division program on 
Tuesday morning, July 11, 8:30 a.m. to noon, is 
borrowing the book discussion technique used 
with such success by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision during the Washington Conference. Small- 
group discussion of lists of books prepared by 
the YASD Program Committee will follow a talk 
by Dean William Taeusch. The program plan 
requires assignment to discussion tables and 
therefore advance registration is needed from 
those who wish to attend. The list of books to 
be discussed will be sent with table assignment 
information. Registrations for discussion groups 
are to be sent to the YASD Office, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. 


Conference Registration Fees 


Registration facilities will be set up in the Ex- 
hibition Hall of the Public Auditorium. The new 
registration fees of $7.50 to members and $12.50 
to nonmembers go into effect at this conference. 
A daily fee of $3.00 to members and $5.00 to 
nonmembers can be paid by those who do not 
expect to be in attendance for the entire week. 
To be eligible for the $7.50 and $3.00 rates, 
members must present their 1961 ALA personal 


Attention Wives and Children! 


Two special hospitality events are being planned 


for the wives (or husbands) and children of 
librarians attending the Cleveland Conference. 
One is a free afternoon bus tour to interesting 
places, including Lake Erie and some of Cleve- 
land’s beautiful suburbs, with a stop midway 
for refreshments. On another day a free bus 
ride will be available to an entirely different 
area where picnic facilities can be arranged for 
and box lunches purchased. These events are 


membership card at the time vf registration. 
Special fees of $3.75 for the week or $1.50 per 
day will be available to library school students 
indicating their status when registering. 


ALA Central Ticket Desk 


As a convenience for conference delegates, an 
ALA Central Ticket Desk will be located in the 
Public Auditorium for the sale during the con- 
ference of tickets for breakfast, luncheon, tea 
and dinner meetings. Those responsible for such 
tickets who wish to make use of the ticket desk 
can do so under the following conditions: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function, and 
ticket number should appear on the face of 
ticket. 

. Tickets should be a convenient size for han- 
dling, preferably about 3 x 214 inches. 

3. Tickets given to the ticket desk for sale for 
each function must be numbered consecu- 
tively beginning at one. 

. Tickets for which reservations have been ac- 
cepted in advance will not be handled—only 
those ready for open sale are to be supplied. 

5. It is advisable to have the price of the ticket 
include tax and gratuity, but please try to 
avoid odd cents. 

. At the time tickets are sent to the Chicago 
office, they should be accompanied by the 
following information— 

a) day and hour when advance sale should 
close 

b) name of group representative authorized 
to deal with the ticket desk. 

. After advance sale has closed, the person 
authorized to deal with the ticket desk is asked 
to pick up the money collected from the sale 
of tickets for his group’s function. Payment 
by the ticket desk to the authorized repre- 
sentative will be in cash. 

The supply of tickets to be placed on sale, num- 

bered consecutively and accompanied by full 

information, should be in the hands of Mary 

Cilluffo at the ALA Office of Conference Arrange- 

ments, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, by June 1. 


tentatively planned for Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 11 and 12. 

The Local Arrangements Committee needs to 
know how many wives (or husbands) and chil- 
dren over four years of age will be visiting 
Cleveland during the ALA conference and are 
interested in attending one or both of these 
events. It will be appreciated if this information 
is supplied to Raymond C. Lindquist, Cleveland 
Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, as soon as possible. 
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An Evening of Fun 


A gala event for AASL members during the 
Cleveland Conference will be the “Master Mys- 
tery Mixer” which will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Statler-Hilton Hotel on Wednesday, 
July 12, 9:00-11:00 p.m. Margaret E. Mulac and 
Marian S. Holmes of Recreation Consultant Serv- 
ice, Inc. will direct the festivities. Margaret 
Mulac is well known in and about Cleveland as 
a party planner and is the author of a number 
of popular books on games and hobbies. Mar- 
garet S. Skiff of the Cuyahoga County Library 
is in charge of the arrangements. 


Conference Placement Service 


A Contact Placement Clearinghouse will be 
available during the Cleveland Conference to 
employers and to librarians interested in chang- 
ing positions. An office will be provided where 
1) employers may post notices of vacancies and 
leave messages for persons interested in vacan- 
cies, and 2) librarians interested in changing 
positions may see the posted vacancies, leave 
messages for employers, and post notices of their 
availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices of 
vacancies for posting on one side of a 5” x 8” 
card or sheet. Each notice should include the 
name and location of the library, the title of 
position open, the salary offered, the minimum 
requirements, the name of the person interview- 
ing, his conference address and telephone num- 
ber, and the days he will be at conference. At 
least ten duplicate copies of each notice should 
be furnished for distribution to interested indi- 
viduals. 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post notices of their availability are 
asked to furnish on one side of a 5” X 8” card 
or sheet: name, permanent address, conference 
address and telephone number, days they will 
be at conference, a brief statement of their quali- 
fications, types of positions they wish, location 
desired, and salary requirement. At least ten 
duplicate copies of the notice to be posted should 
be provided for distribution to interested em- 
ployers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted for 
posting, either from employers or from those 
desiring to change positions. No notices will be 
posted unless the individual is attending the 
C'eveland Conference. An employer not at Cleve- 
land may designate other members of his staff 
or another librarian to interview candidates pro- 
vided that person knows that library, the details 
about the vacancy, and has agreed to interview 
interested individuals. The hours the office will 
be open and its location will be announced in 
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the official conference program. 

The staff of the office will confine its activities 
to posting notices, taking written messages, and 
other routines. It will not suggest persons for 
positions, evaluate records or openings, accept 
records of vacancies or persons which are not to 
be posted, post notices which do not contain the 
basic information listed above, accept records 
for posting prior to the conference week, or do 
any follow-up after the conference. No placement 
notices will be posted on bulletin boards except 
those in this office. 


CSD Tea 

The Children’s Services Division will pay special 
honor to the editors of children’s books and to 
the winners of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards at a tea on Wednesday, July 12, 4:30— 
6:00 p.m. in the Cleveland Room of the Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel. Tickets are $1.25 each and can 
be obtained in advance by sending a check or 
money order to Ruth Hadlow, Cleveland Public 
Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. 


ALA Headquarters Library 


The Headquarters Library display will be part of 
the ALA Professional Center in North Hall of 
Public Auditorium. Library periodicals and bul- 
letins, reports, surveys, procedural and user’s 
manuals, policy statements, and audio-visual ma- 
terial, as well as other literature of interest to li- 
brarians will be on display and available for ex- 
amination. Also, basic library science reference 
tools will be available for consultation. The dis- 
play will be in charge of Ruth Shapiro and Mrs. 
Charlotte Peck of the ALA Headquarters Library. 


ALA Group Insurance Plan 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. Here 
conference attendants may obtain information on 
this income protection plan which has been 
broadened to four plans of weekly income bene- 


‘fit protection instead of the two formerly avail- 


able. In addition, the duration of payments for 
a disability due to accident has been lengthened 
from two years to five years. For those members 
who are under age 40, the premiums have been 
reduced by approximately 25 per cent. 


Library School Reunions 


Thursday, July 13, has been designated by the 
Cleveland Conference Program Committee for 
library school reunions during the conference. 
The following schools have indicated their in- 
tention to hold reunions: Atlanta, Carnegie, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Drexel, Emory, Florida, Illinois, 
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Louisiana, Michigan, North Carolina, Pratt, Rut- 
gers, Simmons, Western Reserve, Wisconsin. 


Nationality Program 


The Local Committee for the ALA Cleveland 
Conference feels that nothing it could arrange 
in the way of a program to entertain visitors 
would be more typically Cleveland than a pro- 
gram of nationality dances and songs. Such a 
program is planned to follow the library school 
reunion dinners and ALA evening meetings on 
Thursday, July 13, at 10:00 p.m., in the Music 
Hall of the Public Auditorium. For gaiety and 
color and an enjoyment of folk cultures an in- 
vitation is extended to all to come and top off 
the evening with this unusual program. 

For the benefit of librarian camera enthusi- 
asts, the committee also hopes to arrange for 
some of the performers to be present before the 
program starts so that pictures can be taken of 
the entertainers in their beautiful costumes. 


Newbery Caldecott Dinner 


Plans for the Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner 
promise an evening of midsummer magic. The 
dinner will be held on July 11, at 7:30 p.Mm., in 
the Rainbow Room of the Pick-Carter Hotel. 
Tickets are $7.50. Reservations with check or 


money order should be sent to Adeline Corrigan, 
Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14. Because of the limited capacity of 
the room, reservations are limited to ten per per- 
son or company. Cash bars in the Embassy Room 
and in the Lower Lobby outside the Rainbow 
Room will be available from 6:30 to 7:30 p.m. 


RTSD Booth 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
hospitality booth will feature displays dealing 
with the revision of the ALA Cataloging Rules. 
Included will be copies of the draft code pre- 
pared by Seymour Lubetsky, the papers prepared 
for the International Conference on Cataloguing 
Principles, which is to be held in Paris in Octo- 
ber, and studies by the Library of Congress and 
members of the CCS Descriptive Cataloging 
Committee on form headings, corporate entries, 
and the application of the rules to existing li- 
brary catalogs. In sponsoring the displays, the 
Cataloging and Classification Section is schedul- 
ing members of the Catalog Code Revision and 
Descriptive Cataloging committees to be available 
at the booth to answer questions and explain the 
principles of the proposed code. Librarians are 
urged to visit the booth and express their opin- 
ions on the changes in the rules. eee 
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Proposed Amendments 
TO ALA CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


for consideration at the 1961 Annual Conference, Cleveland 


A report of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
Additions appear in italics; deletions in [brackets] 


|. AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


A. First reading 


No amendments are to be presented for first 
reading. 


B. Second reading and ratification 


The following amendments were approved by 
Council upon first reading at the 1961 Midwinter 
Meeting. They are now presented for second 
reading, and, if approved, to the membership for 
ratification. They were recommended in a Re- 
port of the Committee on Organization adopted 
by Council at the 1960 Annual Conference, 
Montreal, to clarify the responsibilities of Coun- 
cil and the divisions. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Library 
Association shall be the governing body of the As- 
sociation. The Council shall delegate to the several 
divisions of the Association authority to plan and 
carry out programs and activities within assigned 
fields of responsibility and in accord with general 
Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies of 
the Association, and its decisions shall be binding 
upon the Association, except as provided in Sec. 4. 


(c) of this Article. 


ll. AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS 
A. Ratification 


The following amendments were approved by 
Council at the 1961 Midwinter Meeting and re- 
ferred to the membership meeting at the Annual 
Conference at Cleveland for ratification. They 
were recommended by a Report of the Committee 
on Council Membership adopted by Council at 
Montreal, to make past presidents voting mem- 
bers of Council. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 2. (c) All members of the Executive Board 
and past presidents of the Association shall auto- 
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matically be members of the Council; the presi- 
dents of the divisions shall automatically be mem- 
bers of the Council for the year of their presi- 
dencies, and the presidents-elect shall be their 
alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA committees [past presi- 
dents of the Association], and one representative 
of each affiliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges. 


B. First reading and ratification 


If the Report of the Membership Committee to 
be presented to Council at Cleveland is adopted, 
the following complete revision of Article I will 
be presented to Council for approval and referral 
to the membership. 

Material in italics includes some revision as 
well as additions. 

Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Membership 

of the Association shall consist of: 

A. Personal Members 
1. Librarian Members—all members who are or 
have been employed in library service or related 
activities or who have been enrolled in or grad- 
uated from a library school. 
2. Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees [or former trustees] of libraries. 
3. Lay Members—ali other nonlibrary personal 
members interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 
4. Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by 
Council. 
5. Life Members—all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of the 
Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this 
Article. 
6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who are current 
members at the time of permanent retirement 
from service, and who have applied for such 
membership for life. 
7. Corresponding Members—any person nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected by a majority 
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vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of the Association prior to 
1960. (Corresponding Membership shall be 
available to any person eminent for his interest 
in library work, but who is, by reason of his 
residence in a country other than the United 
States or Canada, or for other reasons, unable 
to take active part in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. ] 


. Institutional and Association Members 


I. Institutional Members—libraries, library 
schools, and other nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations, except library associations, in- 
terested in the work of the Association. 

2. Library Association Members—tocal, state, or 
regional library associations. 


’. Special Members—patron of the ALA, sustain- 
ing, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, and 
contributing—persons or organizations eligible 
for membership, except libraries and library 
schools, which elect to pay the dues specified in 
Sec. 2 of this Article. 


Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All members 
of the Association shall have the right to vote. All 
members except those becoming life members be- 
fore 1939 shall be eligible for two divisional 
memberships (one in a type-of-library division and 
one in a type-of-activity division) without the pay- 
ment of additional dues to the Association. Mem- 
bers of the Association may become members of 
more than two divisions upon payment of ad- 
ditional dues of $5.00 for each additional division 
publishing a journal (excluding newsletters and 
other mimeographed materials) and $2.00 for all 
other divisions. The divisions shall have the right 
to impose additional fees upon their members. Only 
personal members shall have the right to hold 
office. The dues to be paid, the publications to be 
received, and the divisional privileges shall be as 
follows, although any member may pay a higher 
rate than is provided herein: 


A. Personal Members 


1]. Librarian Members 
ALA Bulletin and, upon request, Proceedings 
Class A. Nonsalaried librarians (library school 
students, retired librarians not eligible for con- 
tinuing membership, librarians who are mem- 
bers of religious orders, etc.), and Canadian 
librarians who belong to the Canadian Library 
Association, and foreign librarians not em- 
ployed in U.S. libraries, dues $6. 


Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6. 
Class C. Salary $3,001-4,000, dues $10. 
Class D. Salary $4,001-5,000, dues $14. 
Class E. Salary $5,001-6,000, dues $18. 
Class F. Salary $6,001-7,000, dues $22. 
Class G. Salary $7,001-8,000, dues $26. 
Class H. Salary $8,001-9,000, dues $30. 


Class I. Salary $9,001-10,000, dues $35. 
Class J. Salary $10,001-15,000, dues $40. 
Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50. 


2. Trustee and Lay Members 

Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin and, upon 
request, Proceedings. 
3. Honorary Members 

No dues; ALA Bulletin, and upon request, 
Proceedings and any divisional memberships 
requested. 
4. Life Members 

Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin and upon request, 
Proceedings and Membership Directory, and for 
those becoming life members after 1939, two 
divisional memberships. Additional life divisional 
memberships may be obtained for $50 each. 
Designation of divisional memberships may be 
changed at the end of each membership year as 
desired. 
5. Continuing Members 

No dues; ALA Bulletin and upon request, 
Proceedings. 
6. Corresponding Members 

No dues; ALA Bulletin, and upon request, 
Proceedings [and Membership Directory]. 


. Institutional and Association Members 


1, Institutional Members 

a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


ANNUAL INCOME DUES 


$9,999 or under $10. 

$10,000 or over $10 plus 50 cents for 
each additional $1,000 
annual income or fraction 
thereof over $10,000 up to 
$500,000. Maximum dues 
$250 

Institutional members paying dues of $60 or 
more: any divisional memberships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments or branches of li- 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $/9 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings [and Membership Directory]. 

c. All other institutional members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings [and 
Membership Directory]. 

2. Library Association Members 

Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 

ings and Membership Directory. 


’. Special Members 


1. Patron of the ALA—dues $1,000 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Directory. 

2. Sustaining Members—dues $500 annually; 
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any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

3. Supporting Members—dues $300 annually; 

any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

4. Cooperating Members—dues $200 annually; 

ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 

Directory. 

5. Subscribing Members—dues $100 annually; 

ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 

Directory. 

6. Contributing Members—dues $75 annually; 

ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and [and upon re- 

quest] Membership Directory. 
Sec. 3. The class to which any librarian member 
belongs, except Life and Special Members, shall 
not be specified in the Directory and shall be re- 
garded as confidential. [Allotments made to divi- 
sions shall be in lump sums accompanied by a list 
of members. ] 

[Any member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
vided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges of such higher rate.] 

Sec. 4. The Executive Board shall have authority 
to make adjustments in the scale of dues for cases 
not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 5. Affiliated Organizations [Societies] 

[(a) The annual dues of affiliated societies in the 
United States shall be ten cents per capita for all 
members who are not members of the. American 
Library Association.] 


10.000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 17, Mass. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


[(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies out- 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dollars. 
Such affiliated societies shall be entitled to a free 
copy of the ALA Bulletin, and shall be privileged 
to purchase one copy of all American Library As- 
sociation publications at a discount of 50 per cent.) 

Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 

ings 

ec. 6. Unpaid Dues. Members whose dues are un- 
paid on March I [May 1] of each year and who 
shall continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of same has been sent, shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may be re- 
instated upon payment of dues for the current year. 
Sec. 7. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the As- 
sociation shall end August 31. The fiscal year shall 
govern all business and activities of the Associa- 
tion except as otherwise provided in the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year shall 
be that period beginning with the adjournment of 
an annual conference of the Association and ending 
with the adjournment of the next succeeding an- 
nual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year for 
the Association and for the divisions shall be the 
calendar year. 


ARTICLE II 


Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional and Library Associa- 
tion Members. 

The vote of an institutional or library association 
member shall be cast by the duly designated repre- 
sentative whose credentials are filed with the ex- 
ecutive director. If there shall be no such person 
designated, or if at any meeting such person be not 
present, the vote may be cast by the chief executive 
officer of such institution and by no one else. 


ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
Eart Borceson 
Howarp RoveELstapD 
BELLA SCHACHTMAN 
DonaLp THOMPSON 
KATHARINE M. HoLpEn, chairman 
ece 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


IF others have failed Y-O-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “o.ck5> BOOKS 
success In this field as pioneers has 

i of results through 

uarians, 


collectors, agents, and came leas book : 

PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


Y BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
ER NEED. SEND US Li6TS. 
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STANDARDIZATION 
Test for library chairs 


An evaluation of test methods to determine 
adequate strength of library chairs is under way 
for the Library Technology Project by the De- 
partment of Engineering Research, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh. The project is under 
the technical direction of E. Sigurd Johnson, 
professor of furniture manufacturing and man- 
agement. 

Sectional Committee Z85 of the American 
Standards Association was established under the 
sponsorship of the Library Technology Project 
to develop performance standards for library 
equipment and supplies. Its subcommittee on 
library wood furniture is under the chairmanship 
of Professor Johnson. In order to develop stand- 
ards for library furniture, a suitable method for 
evaluating performance must be developed and 
that is the purpose of the new program. 

Existing methods for testing the strength of 
chairs will be evaluated to learn whether one of 
the tests or a combination of them is suitable for 
determining the strength of library chairs. A 
combination of factors will be chosen for a stand- 
ard test which will then be performed on a large 
number of designs. If the results are satisfactory, 
the test will be proposed for adoption as a stand- 
ard test for determining the strength of library 
pull-up chairs. 


Certified Products List 


As part of its standardization program, the Li- 
brary Technology Project again this year is mail- 
ing a copy of the American Hotel Association’s 
Certified Products List to each of ALA’s institu- 
tional members. Other ALA members can have 
a copy of the 1961 list at no charge by request- 
ing it from LTP. 

The publication contains a list of 416 quality 
cleaning and maintenance products and institu- 
tional textiles, by brand name and grouped by 
use, which have been laboratory tested and cer- 
tified to comply with the prescribed standards of 
the American Hotel Association for 1961. 
Through its use librarians can purchase supplies 
that meet a basic standard of quality. 

Included in the list are cleaning materials, 
polishes, and paints. 


CIRCULATION CONTROL CLINICS 

Staff members of George Fry & Associates, the 
management consultants who recently completed 
the study of circulation control systems, will be 
at the Library Technology Project’s booth for 
consultation throughout the exhibit hours of the 
Cleveland Conference. They will also conduct 
clinic sessions on circulation contro] from 8:00 
A.M. to 9:30 a.m., Tuesday and Wednesday, July 
11 and 12. 


CARD STOCK TEST COMPLETED 
The testing program of catalog card stocks 
announced in the October 1960 ALA Bulletin has 
been completed by William J. Barrow. A report 
on the study is being prepared for early publica- 


tion. ee 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


The Public Library Association will have space 
in the ALA Professional Center at the Cleveland 
Conference where public librarians may meet to 
renew acquaintances, exchange shop talk, or 
relax. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


It has become traditional for the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section to have a booth at the annual 
conference where the librarians can meet and ex- 
change ideas. This year, AFLS will be in the 
ALA Professional Center in the exhibit area. The 
center will be comfortably and attractively furn- 
ished to invite librarians to a few relaxing min- 
utes of conversation between meetings. 


TRUSTEE HOSPITALITY SUITE 


The trustees will have a Hospitality Suite in 
the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel during the precon- 
ference trustee meetings. During the conference, 
ALTA will have a booth in the ALA Professional 
Center in the Auditorium. The center will be 
planned as a comfortable lounge and meeting 
place for the trustees and librarians of all di- 
visions and sections of ALA, convenient to the 
general exhibit area. 


SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE JET AGE 


The Public Library Association is sponsoring 
three workshops to help librarians and trustees 
from small libraries give better service. Trustees 
and librarians from small and. regional libraries 
will discuss program, budget, public relations, 
and cooperation on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
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day mornings 8:30-9:30. Since the programs are 
related, it is expected that all participants will 
register in advance for the series. 

There is no fee but room space will be limited. 
To register, please send your name and complete 
address on a postcard addressed to PLA Small 
Libraries Program, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 
11, Illinois, before June 23. Be sure to include 
your city, zone number, and state in your address. 
An admission card will be mailed to each regis- 


trant. eee 


The American Association of State Libraries will 
have a lounge in the ALA professional center at 
the Cleveland Conference, near the exhibit area. 
This will be a convenient, friendly place where 
librarians of state agencies can meet and ex- 
change ideas. Rather than a planned display, 
each state library agency may bring distribution 
material and leave it in the booth. Mrs. Loleta 


LINCOLN 


By Alexander A Lawrence. The story of Savannah from 

Secession to Sherman. History as it should be written 
readable, backed by magnificent and painstaking re 

search. 316 pp. with 16 pp. ot illustrations, $4.95. 


THE WAR TIME JOURNAL 
OF A GEORGIA GIRL 


By Eliza Frances Andrews, edited by Spencer Bidwell 
King, Jr., 396 pp., $5.50. “It is a fine account by any 
standard—honest, forthright, interesting, and well writ- 
ten.”"’—-Richard B. Harwell, Chicago Tribune. 


A PRESENT FOR MR. 


order from 
THE ARDIVAN PRESS 


536 Broadway * Dept.A °* Macon, Ga. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulle- 
tin Board, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored let- 
ters. 

You may purchase Redikut Letters in 130, 260 
and 520 assortments or individual letters. 

PLASTI-TAK the reusable adhesive for mount- 
ing Redikut Letters for changeable signs. Redikut 
Letters and Plasti-Tak may be used over and over 
again. 

Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Avenue, Hawthorne, California 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


D. Fyan, president of ASL, hopes that all state 
library agency personnel at the conference will 
feel free to come to the lounge and through this 
friendly exchange become better acquainted with 
each other and the work being done in other 
states. 

PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The ASL Planning Committee has compared 
the nine-point program recommended when the 
division was first organized with the priorities 
for the ALA program for 1961-62 determined 
by the Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee. Miss Eloise Ebert, chairman of the Planning 
Committee and Oregon state librarian, reports 
that the committee recommends that the follow- 
ing PEBCO priorities be given first consideration 
by the division: 1) research and statistics, 2) 
legislation (federal, state, and local), 3) publica- 
tions, 4) library education (preservice and in- 
service ). 

ASL interest in publications has concerned 
itself primarily with developing a plan for an 
exchange among the states of studies, manuals, 
bulletins, etc. In library education, it is recom- 
mended that ASL explore with the Library Edu- 
cation Division and the American Association of 
Library Schools matters pertaining to training 
of personnel and research. In statistics, it is 
recommended that ASL explore with the Library 
Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education 
the collection of uniform statistics. 

The first priority for ASL has been the writing 
of state library standards. These will be de- 
veloped as a result of the survey of state libraries 
now being undertaken with a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Three new items were recommended to the 
board by the committee at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. They are: 1) the state library’s role as 
coordinator of state-wide services, 2) a model 
state library law, 3) the place of the state library 
within the structure of state government. The 
items were referred to the committee for further 
discussion and later presentation to the board 
as specific recommendations. eco 


To Elementary and Junior High Librarians! 


Convert your magazines into an 
effective reference tool. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Subscription $7.50 a year. 


Write for free sample copy 
or visit booth 624, Cleveland Conference 


MERIBAH HAZEN 
301 PALOMINO LANE 
MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


AUTOMATIC CYCLING, adjustable to variable 
speeds, is featured in a new all-electric plastic 
binding machine de- 

veloped by General 

Binding Corp. of 

Northbrook, Illinois. 

Production rates 

with the new model, 

according to the man- 

ufacturer, can now be 

adjusted to each task and geared to individual 
operator output, minimizing fatigue and eliminat- 
ing the “waiting time” experienced with the 
manual machines. The manufacturer also states 
that automatic cycling enables work to be done 
two to three times faster than with manual or 
foot operated models. The machine is portable, 
finished in a neutral color, operates on 115 volts. 
For additional information write the manufac- 
turer, referring to Model 316 EB electro binder. 

* x * 


NEW ERECTOMATIC clip-type material (not book) 
shelving from Columbia-Hallowell Div. of Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., features 
positive locking, 
double’ grip clips 
which eliminate shelf 
wobble and safely 
support heavy loads. 
Hooked at the top, the 
new clip is easily 
hung in any of the 
slots positioned 144 
inches apart verti- 
cally, and two prongs 
near the bottom of the clip fit snugly in the next 
lowest slot. 
¥ * * 
ONE-PIECE DISPLAY-MAKER ready-made display 
unit has been produced by Design and Produc- 
tion Incorporated, Alexandria, Va. The unit con- 
sists of four pegboard panels (each 28 x 40 
inches), color-lacquered on both sides in white, 
black, red, or yellow, has a kit of display fasten- 
ers (for affixing posters, etc.), pegs, cut-out let- 
ters and an instructional manual. It folds to fit 
in aluminum suitcase; can be shipped, carried 
in a car, stored in a closet or back of a display 
booth. Legs are removable so that it becomes a 
table-top or window display. Including removable 


title boards which top the display, the Display- 
Maker provides a total of 35 square feet of ex- 
hibit area, and if both sides are used as in a 
walk-around showing, 70 square feet. Included 
with the unit are 2 aluminum swivel light fix- 
tures, bulbs, 3-way outlet packed in their own 
case. Unit weighs 100 lbs. and sells for $225.00 
f.o.b. plant. For more information write manu- 
facturer at 826 Slaters Lane, Alexandria, Va. 


* % * 


STEP-BOOK TRUCK has been developed by Bro- 
Dart Industries. This 
is a book truck with 
fold-away steps. Steps 
are lowered by the 
toe and raised in the 
same manner. The 
folding steps have 
inbuilt, slipproof ac- 
tion when weight is 
applied. The manu- 
facturer will supply 
the step unit with any 
of its book trucks, 
makes them available 

for any book truck model now in use. Further 

details may be had from Bro-Dart Industries, 56 

Earl Street, Newark 8, N.J. 


e * % 


COLOR-RANGE line of metal book shelving has 
been announced by the Estey Corporation of Red 
Bank, N.J. Color-Range is available in 10 colors 
and is designed to blend with more library and 
office interiors. 

Units are complete 
with tops and finished 
end panels. Standard 
heights are 90”, 60”, 
and 42”, with depths 
of 8”, 10”, and 12”. 
Periodical units are 
available in three 
styles, all heights. 

eee 
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Guides to Newer Educational Media: Films, Film- 
strips, Phonorecords, Radio, Slides, and Television. 
By Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. 


An annotated handbook compiled under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and published in 


New cooperation with the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare especially for use by 
schools. It identifies and describes all the available 

ALA To ols catalogs, lists, services, professional organizations, 
journals, and periodicals which systematically pro- 

f vide information on the newer educational media. 

or \s a guide to the sources of information about 
these media, it will fill a long felt need by teachers, 

L = b = librarians, and educators for authoritative assistance 

1 raries and guidance in an area of increasing diversity 
and importance. Author, subject, title index. 
Ready this month. $1.50. 


Remodeling the Elementary School Library. By the Committee on Planning School 
Library Quarters. 


A filmstrip and manual designed to aid administrators, librarians, teachers and archi- 
tects in providing or enlarging elementary school library quarters in older buildings. 
It shows ways of converting classrooms, cloakrooms and storage areas into attractive, 
functional library quarters. The filmstrip features before and after pictures of con- 
verted space, floorplans, equipment, and equipment in use. The manual includes sug- 
gestions for using the filmstrip, floorplans, and detailed working drawings of equip- 
ment pictured in the filmstrip, 63 frames, 35 mm, Color. Ready this month. $7.50. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, Second Edition. By Mary K. Eakin and 
Eleanor Merritt. 


Designed to save hours of time for public and school librarians, teachers, and curricu- 
lum specialists using material at the primary level. Indexes nearly 1000 in-print trade 
and textbooks under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum and classroom 
needs. Individual index entries give independent and read-aloud grade levels, exact 
page references, and clearly indicate fiction and non-fiction. Curriculum specialists 
and librarians assisted in the selection of titles indexed. A practical curriculum ori- 
ented guide to the best available subject materials on specific grade levels for kinder- 
garten through grade three. Cloth. Ready this month. $4.50. 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1956-1960. 


Detailed, analytical, and evaluative reviews of 99 new, important and usually costly 
reference works and encyclopedias which clearly state whether or not purchase is 
recommended. Originally published in The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
from September 1, 1956-July 15, 1960, these reviews are made available here in a 
single, bound volume for ready reference. An impartial, objective guide for school 
librarians, teachers, administrators, and parents. Cloth. Published in March. $5. 


And . . . write today for your free copy of School Activities and the Library, 1961... 
featuring an important article by Mary Helen Mahar, “Implementing School Library 
Standards—The Size of the Task.” 


Order direct from: AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11 
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I PLANNING 
| TO 
REMODEL? 


SSeS 
COLOR SCHEMES 

and EQUIPMENT 

are setting the pace... 


We are considered the “bold new 
company” who dares to work with modern 
designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 
and new libraries. 


It has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 


ss SS TES Ss conrorarion 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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The fastest, easiest, book jacket cover 


to apply is... BRO-D ART’S 
LIFETIME % 
“SELF “STICKS cers justaclaim. 


Actually, it’s a reflection of rapidly growing acceptance by 
librarians throughout the country. Why have these covers 
been so successful? Because they make such good sense. 
Because they save time, labor, material, repairing and 
rebinding. Bro-Dart’s exclusive ‘‘Self-Stick’”’ tabs have 
been built right into our famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes 
at all four corners. Thus, the very maximum in protection 
is assured. And there’s no more need for messy glue or 
separate attaching tape. Order Lifetimes with ‘‘Self-Stick”’ 
tabs today. They fit better, last longer, and no book jacket 
covers were ever easier to apply. 


= Home Office: Dept. 318C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J. 

te INDUSTRIES West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 

Library supplies 0 Library charging systems 0 Library furniture 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Libraries are discovering that microfilm does 
more than solve space problems and cut 
acquisition costs. Microfilm makes handling 
of chargeouts and overdue notices fast, ac- 
curate, and easy, too. 

To charge out a book, simply film the book 
card, library card, and a predated transaction 
card together. The book and transaction cards 
are placed in the book pocket. When the 
book is returned the transaction card is pulled 
and filed numerically. At the end of the charge- 
out period, the transaction files are checked; 
missing cards identify overdue books. 

Anyone can do your overdue notices when 
you use microfilm and a THERMO-FAX 
‘“‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printer. They just locate the 
chargeout on the roll of film, touch a button, 
and in seconds have an exact copy. Put the 
copy in a window envelope—and there’s your 
overdue notice ready to mail. One THERMO- 
FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printer can handle 
hundreds of thousands of library charges a 
year. In fact, one library prepares over 70,000 
notices with one inexpensive, time-saving 
THERMO-FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printer. 

Mail the coupon now to find out how you 
can save time and money, too. 


Touch a button...get 


INSTANT 
CHARGEOUT! 


TAKE A LOOK 
at the enlarged micro- 
filmed chargeout on the 
bright viewing screen 
of the THERMO-FAX 
‘*Filmac’’ Reader- 
Printer. Touch a but- 


m tonand.. 


TAKE A COPY 
in seconds of the 
chargeout information 
The ‘‘Filmac” Reader- 
Printer gives you an 
exact copy ready to 
mail as an overdue 
notice 


with 3M Microfilm Products 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. FBF-51, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 

Please send me facts about how | can get Instant Chargeouts 
with 3M Microfilm Products 


Name 

Title 

3M MICROFILM | »: 
BRAND 


PRODUCTS 
Miweesora Miwine ano [fanuractunine company €&> 


WHERE RESEARCH 15 THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Address _ 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


MAGAFILES 


The mest practical and economical files 
fer unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . _) Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TR Se PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 


| titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 


unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. 
Catalogues issue. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, 
Inc., 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

1953 GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile on Ford 
chassis. 1600 vols. capacity. Driven 16,000 miles. 
Write: Mercer County Library, Court House, Trenton 


10, N.J. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (°61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd (A), Corvallis, 
Ore. 

ART INSTITUTE of Chicago Library offers: Cen- 
tury, v. 1-68, 70-116; Harper’s magazine, v.1-157; 


| Scribner’s magazine v. 1-90; ex-library copies, as is; 


1-5 vols. $1.00 ea., 6+ vols. 50¢ ea. to cover cost of 
packing and transportation. 

HARD-TO-FIND books located. Many scholarly 
titles on hand. Millions more available thru world- 
wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los Angeles 
4, Calif. 


| POSITIONS OPEN 


world wide 


| LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
| public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
| magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
| fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
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and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for Public 
Library in suburban community of 18,000, close to 
New York City. Civil Service benefits, free hospital- 
ization. Air-conditioned building: Graduation from 
Library School with some experience in administra- 
tion preferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, 
Free Public Library, Milburn, N.J. 

REFERENCE-BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for 
medium sized Public Library. Salary up to $6000. 
Some experience, L.S. degree. A very good opportu- 
nity to learn general phases of public library work. 
Write to: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, L.I., N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. Refer- 
ence librarian, maximum $5248. L.S. and experience 
needed. Write Lois G. Smith, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Winchester, Mass. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY— 
effective July 1, 1961. Acquisitions Librarian. Some 
experience highly desirable. Includes up to ten hours 
of reference assignments with major subject em- 
phases in the humanities and social sciences, TIAA, 
group life insurance and Major Medical Insurance. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield available. 37% hour 
week. 22 days vacation. Salary $4500, more depend- 
ing on experience. Apply: K. H. Fagerhaugh, Li- 
brarian, C.I.T., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY: Levittown, 
New Jersey, fastest growing community in the United 
States, needs a librarian to administer new, small, 
municipal library and develop it into a service center 
capable of filling the requirements of Levittown’s 
projected population of 60,000. Development of li- 
brary would also include advising on plans for the 
construction of a library building. This rare opportu- 
nity is embellished by the fact that Levittown is a 
new, beautiful community with luxurious, yet low- 
priced, prize-winning homes, excellent new schools, 
and proximity to Philadelphia (only thirty minutes 
away) and New York City. Position to be filled as 
soon as possible. Usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Apply to: M. Gene Haeberle, president, Board of 
Library Trustees, 1 Surry Lane, Levittown, N.J. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPT. (Salary range 
$6000-$7800, experience required) needed in New 
Jersey’s capital city public library system (main 
library, four branches, 221,000 volumes). Trenton is 
in the growing Delaware Valley research, cultural and 
industrial complex between New York and Philadel- 
phia, ten miles from Princeton. Benefits: pension, 
social security, life insurance, sick leave, one month’s 
vacation, state certification, and civil service. Apply to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Z. Fernandes, Acting Director, Free 
Public Library, Trenton 8, N.J. 

JUNIOR OR SENIOR LIBRARIANS (salary 
range, depending on experience, $4500-$6500) for re/- 
erence work, needed in New Jersey’s capital city 
public library system (main library, four branches, 
221,000 volumes). Trenton is in the growing Dela- 
ware Valley research, cultural and industrial complex 
between New York and Philadelphia, ten miles from 


Princeton. Benefits: pension, social security, life in- 
surance, sick leave, one month’s vacation, state cer- 
tification, and civil service. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Z. Fernandes, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate— 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, four hours from New York 
City. Community over 20,000. Three full time and six 
part time assistants. Five day week—month’s vacation 

over 41,000 volumes. Salary $5000. Write Miss Doris 
I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 41 Reynolds Street, 
Kingston, Pa. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Keuka College—a liberal 
arts college for 600 women—50,137 volumes—salary 
$5000-$7000, fringe benefits. Apply to William S. Lit- 
terick, Keuka Park, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for elementary school 
librarian. Library school degree. Public library runs 
nine grade school libraries. Central processing. Full- 
time clerical assistant. Forward-looking school system. 
Attractive school libraries, new or renovated. Sub- 
urban community 35 miles from New York. Salary 
scale $4654-$6474. Pension, social security. Appoint- 
ment at salary commensurate with experience. Write 
Head Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, 
Conn. Personal interview important. 

HEAD, CATALOG DEPARTMENT. Cataloger 
with administrative experience to direct a staff of 
seven catalogers and sixteen clerical assistants. Ac- 
quisitions Department is a separate unit. Benefits: 
one month’s vacation, sick leave, hospitalization and 
Major Medical Expense Insurance, with cost shared 
by library, Social Security and T.I.A.A. retirement 
plan, etc. Salary range from $7000-$8000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: For growing community 20 
miles south of Boston. Library science degree. 35 hour 
week, vacation, sick leave and retirement plan. Write: 
Mrs. Edwin Hansen, 115 Cedar St., Stoughton, Mass. 

TWO ASSISTANT PROFESSORS in Library Sci- 
ence. September 1, 1961. Challenging opportunity in 
a rapidly growing State College. College and library 
science degree required with two years experience. 
Salary $5499 to $7146 in six steps. Ten month work 
year, State Pension system, excellent fringe benefits. 
Situated on a beautiful campus 25 miles from Phil- 
adelphia. The present five-year-old, air-conditioned 
building is already outgrown and a new central li- 
brary building is being erected. Apply: Miss Dorothy 
Hammond, Librarian; Glassboro State College, Glass- 
boro, N.J. 

DIRECTOR—Town of Dartmouth Public Libraries. 
Three libraries (one new 1961) in town of 15,000 on 
seashore near Cape Cod and Boston. Library science 
degree required. Salary $4718, 5-day week, 35-hour 
week, sick leave, 2 weeks’ vacation, town retirement 
and health insurances. Apply: Miss Louise E. Strong- 
man, Trustee, 277 Elm St., S. Dartmouth, Mass. 

ELMONT PUBLIC LIBRARY has three positions 
open: Reference assistant and 2 branch librarians. 
Salary: $5100-$6350. 35-hour week. one month vaca- 
tions, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance Plans. Library school degree required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity in fast growing library system. 
Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, Elmont Public 
Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 


Acting Director, Free Public Library, 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in new air-condi- 
tioned library with 2 branches serving a community 
of 47,000 bordering New York City on Long Island. 
Salary: $5300-$6900, in five steps. Library degree re- 
quired, Experience desirable. 35-hour week, one month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social 
security, New York State Retirement and Health 
Insurance Plans. Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN in progressive sub- 
urban library near Hartford, August Ist. Duties in- 
clude some supervision and reference work. Interest 
in administrative problems welcome. Library serves 
community of 20,500. Winner, Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Award, 1961. New building, congenial staff. Benefits 
include 4 weeks vacation, municipal retirement plan, 
social security. Minimum starting salary $4805, an- 
nual increment. L.S. degree or satisfactory combina- 
tion of training and experience required. Apply: Mrs. 
Marcella Anderson, Librarian, Wethersfield Public 
Library, Wethersfield 9, Conn. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, community of 76,000 
near New York City. Salary $7790-$9710 (4 annual 
increments of $480). Fifth year library school degree 
plus 6 years’ experience, some of which has been in 
administrative capacity. Civil Service, N.Y. State Re- 
tirement System, month’s vacation, excellent fringe 
benefits. Interviews arranged for ALA Conference. 
B-164. 

HEAD FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT retiring. 
Position available September 1. Well established art 
and music department. Large picture collection used 
by professional artists, lecturers, students. Rapidly 
building recording and film collections. Audio-visual 
center for Westchester Library System. Salary $5900- 
$7340 (4 annual increments of $360), plus 5% of N.Y. 
State Retirement paid by the city. Fifth year library 
school degree required. Four years’ experience after 
graduation. N.Y. State Retirement System, social se- 
curity, month’s vacation, city pays 44 hospitalization— 
other fringe benefits. Apply Miss Ruth M. Phillips, 
Director, New Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Will be available for interviews at ALA Con- 
ference. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for fast growing library in 
lovely suburban area, in N.E. Penna. Books on shelves 
37,700, with 1960 circulation 69,000. Librarian re- 
tiring after sixteen years service. Degree in library 
science preferred. Salary $4500 up, depending on 
qualifications. Vacation, social security benefits. Two 
capable assistants. Apply to: Pres. Board Trustees, 
Robert F. Bachman, R.D. 1, Dallas, Pa. 

LONG ISLAND BECKONS. Join the staff of a 
new air-conditioned library in a dynamic community 
only 35 miles from New York City. Massapequa 
Public Library has an opening for a Junior Librarian, 
M.L.S. degree required. Starting salary $5300 with 
annual increments. Fringe benefits include New York 
State Retirement Plan, social security, etc. Vacation 
of 24 working days a year, 35 hour work week. Posi- 
tion is under New York State Civil Service. Address 
reply to Wharton H. Miller, Director, Massapequa 
Public Library, 523 Central Ave., Massapequa, N.Y. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATE wanted for a 
public library in the midst of a most interesting im- 
provement program in a town of 5000 in the heart of 
the White Mountains. Salary $4800-$5200, depending 
tearm Write Mrs. Paul R. Holly, Littleton, 


LIBRARIAN—Challenging position in young li- 
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brary in fast-growing, library-minded town, near New 
Haven and Yale. Must have library degree and ex- 
perience. $4800 up. Willing to pay for exceptional 
person. Write: Mrs. William Daley, 706 Orange Cen- 
ter Road, Orange, Conn. 

southeast 


HEAD LIBRARIAN needed August 1. B.L.S. de- 
gree plus supervisory experience. New air-condi- 
tioned building opens early fall serving 25,000. Tre- 
mendous opportunity for expanding services. Attrac- 
tive colonial town, Capital of State, 2 hrs. from 
Philadelphia. Salary and usual benefits to be ar- 
ranged. Write: George Ehinger, Chrm. Bd., Kings 
Highway, Dover, Del. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS are invited to 
join a growing public library in central Florida. Ad- 
vancement opportunities. Civil Service benefits, in- 
cluding free hospitalization insurance. No written ex- 
amination. Address inquiries to the City Librarian, or 
apply Civil Service Office, City Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Elementary and second- 
ary school librarians for expanding library program 
in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1, 1961. A.B. degree, 18 
credits in library science. Salary $4500 to $8000, de- 
pending on training and experience. Retirement plan 
and Social Security. Centralized cataloging and proc- 
essing for all library books. Write for details: Miss 
Edith Pruss, Personnel Division, Baltimore Public 
Schools, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN. Woman, 30-40 years of 
age. Will become Librarian here when training and 
experience justifies. Fast growing southern state col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retirement, social se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education; Ph.D. desired or on the 
way to attaining; good health; emotional stability; 
ability to take supervision; teach Use of the Library 
to Freshmen; assist faculty in teaching library phase 
of various courses; public speaker; executive and ad- 
ministrative ability. Wonderful opportunity for am- 
bitious hard worker. Personal interview desired.—-B- 
163 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Assist the Director in ad- 
ministration of 3 county libraries in southern Mary- 
land and develop cooperative service and resources. 
Three main county libraries, 2 branches (one com- 
pleted last year) 3 bookmobiles. Total area popula- 
tion approximately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 
miles south of Washington, D.C. Fifth year library 
science degree, 2 years’ experience required. State 
retirement, social security, group Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave policy. 
Beginning salary $5500 plus $275 yearly increments. 
Write: Edward B. Hall, Director, Southern Maryland 
Regional Library Association, La Plata, Md. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—$5120-$6280 a 
year. Supervisor of Young Adult Program in new Cen- 
tral Library and six branches. Progressive library sys- 
tem with professional staff in Washington suburb of 
170,000 population. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. Substantial employee benefits. Requirements: 
Fifth year library school degree, plus 1 year of experi- 
ence in young adult field. Apply Arlington County 
Personnel Department, 2049 15th Street, No., Arling- 
ton 1, Virginia. 

southwest 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN wanted for an attractive, 
air-conditioned library under Social Security. Older 
woman acceptable. Apply: Miss Marguerite Barrett, 
Librarian, Chanute Public Library, Chanute, Kan. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN—Small public library, new 
building, modern facilities, southeastern New Mexico 
town. Requirements—Library degree, experience, 
good disciplinarian and administrator—up to $5000. 
Contact Mrs. J. K. Woodlee, 307 South 7th, Artesia, 
N.M. 

CATALOGER, experience in college or research 
library desired. Air-conditioned building. 40-hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous seasonal holidays, 
retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave, 
moving allowance. Write to Librarian, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston, Tex. 

OKLAHOMA—multi-county library demonstrations 
need librarians. Positions open. Administrative Li- 
brarian; Extension Librarian; Bookmobile Librarian. 
Salaries $4800 to $6000. Challenging opportunities to 
exercise initiative and leadership in developing public 
library service in colorful Oklahoma. For full infor- 
mation write Esther Mae Henke, Extension Librarian, 
The Oklahoma State Library, 109 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City 5. 

YUMA CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY, winner of the 
major Dorothy Canfield Fisher award for 1960 (read 
about us in the New York Times Book Review, Janu- 
ary 22, 1961) needs a qualified associate librarian. 
Expanding system includes four small branches and a 
bookmobile in prospect. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $5364 to $6516, 
entrance at second step possible with outstanding ex- 
perience; usual fringe benefits. Interview may be ar- 
ranged at conference in Cleveland. Send resume to 
Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, Ariz. 


midwest 
LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD of Community and Group 


Service Department. To work with community groups 
and develop community contacts, administer film 


collection, promote advisory service and program 
planning. Opportunity to develop new program in an 
expanding library situation. Library degree, mini- 
mum of 4 years experience required. Beginning salary 
up to $7345 depending upon experience. Annual in- 
crements. Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel 
Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

STATE LIBRARY, Lansing. Applications for the 
position of State Librarian are solicited. Salary 
$11,500. Apply State Library, 125 East Shiawassee 
Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Chicago suburb of 35,000 
population, 40,000 volume library in new building, 
10 staff members. Library degree preferred, but suit- 
able training and ability will be accepted in lieu of 
degree. Administrative experience required. Munici- 
pal retirement plan, sick leave and other benefits. 
Salary open. Send complete resume to Library Board, 
Des Plaines Public Library, Des Plaines, Ill. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, two positions, Head of 
Branch Library and General Professional Assistant. 
Branch librarian has responsibility for book selec- 
tion, development of staff and services. General pro- 
fessional assistant works in Adult Services Depart- 
ment with emphasis in reference, readers assistance 
and bibliographic research. Apply: Director, Cedar 
Rapids Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary needs General Assistant working in Circula- 
tion and Order Department. Blue Cross & Blue 
Shield paid. Municipal Retirement & Social Security. 
Month vacation. Salary range $4503-$5460. Require- 
ment: Degree in Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. 


Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

LIBRARY COORDINATOR, new position com- 
mencing 1961-62 School Year. Complete familiariza- 
tion of Public School Libraries, Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High levels. Experience in two 
levels desirable;* Library School degree required; 
A.B. with Master’s in Library Science preferred. 
School district of 13,000 students, Suburban Cleve- 
land. Salary arranged. Apply: Supt. of Schools, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptiona] opportu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in established City 
and County Library system serving a population area 
of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, swimming. Four hour 
drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Be- 
ginning salary from $5400 with five (5) increments 
to $6360. Position an salary schedule is determined 
by qualifications and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Security, 
sick leave, etc. Position open June 1, 1961. Apply: 
E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional 
opportunity to develop young people’s service in es- 
tablished City and County Library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 with five (5) 
increments to $6360. Position on salary schedule is 
determined by qualifications and experience. Usual 
benefits: One month vacation, City Ratinsinons and 
Social Security, sick leave, etc. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du 
Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOGER-HEAD of technical services. Ko- 
komo is more than a name in a song. It is a busy 
growing city of 51,000 and it has an opening for an 
energetic librarian. Four professionals direct a staff 
of 17. $4800-$7600, experience counts. Contact Philip 
Hamilton, Librarian, Kokomo Public Library, Ko- 
komo, Indiana. 

CATALOGER with special interest in the field 
of science and technology for a county district li- 
brary serving about 500,000. College degree plus de- 
gree from an ALA. accredited library school. Four 
weeks vacation; cumulative sick leave; outstanding 
retirement system. $4850-$6200. Beginning salary de- 
pends upon experience. Beautiful new modern main 
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library building to be occupied next winter. Apply: 
Personne] Director, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Assistant in Main 
Boys’ and Girls’ Room, suburb of Cleveland. Splendid 
opportunity for broad departmental experience. Li- 
brary school degree required. Excellent State retire- 
ment system. Salary $4600-$5800, depending on ex- 
perience. Apply: Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, 
Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARY. New position: 
Catalog Desk Librarian (Librarian 1). To supervise, 
and serve mainly at a service desk (not circulation) 
recently established to answer catalog-questions. BA 
in a liberal arts subject, and 5th year library degree 
required. Salary $5075-$6155 in three years, excellent 
fringe benefits, beautiful new Main Library, congenial 
staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
—— Public Library, 60 E. Pike Street, Pontiac, 
Mich. 

APPLETON, WIS. Two positions open in growing, 
modern public library: Assistant Cataloger, Head of 
Youth Department. Training required; experience 
preferred. Salary depends upon qualifications. Classi- 
fication and Compensation Plan, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, social security, Blue Shield. Apply Chiet 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

WE HAVE RAISED SALARIES: Two positions 
open in Dickinson County Library with headquarters 
in Carnegie Library, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a 
wonderful recreation area in Michigan’s beautiful 
Upper Peninsula. County service started January 1, 
1961. Library Director: to plan and administer new 
country-wide library service for 24,000 people. Library 
science degree required plus four years administrative 
experience. Salary: $6800-$7200 depending on ex- 


perience. Assistant Librarian: in charge of bookmo- 
bile service. Library science degree required. Book- 


mobile experience valuable. Salary: $5800-$6000. 
Social security, Blue Cross insurance, sick leave. Va- 
cation to be determined. Apply immediately: Robert 
St. Louis, President, Dickinson County Library Board, 
320 Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

REFERENCE HEAD in recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library in lovely residential com- 
munity 15 miles from Detroit. Book stock of 67,000. 
Five-day week, four-week vacation, social security, 
retirement and group insurance benefits. Salary: 
$5770-$6570 depending on experience with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Requirements: Degree in Li- 
brary Science and two or more years’ experience. 
Apply: Jeanne Lloyd, Director, Baldwin Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Mich. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY, University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Cataloger: L.S. training required. 
Work begins Sept., 1961. 38-hour week; usual bene- 
fits; liberal vacation; instructor rank. Salary from 
$4200 to $5000, depending upon qualifications. Apply: 
Bernice E. Headings, College Librarian, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

LIBRARY ASST. to work in Adult and Young 
People’s Dept.—circulation and reference. Library 
School degree. Pleasant suburb 25 miles west of 
Chicago, population 25,000; book collection, 38,000 
volumes. Municipal retirement program. Salary de- 
pends on qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Wheaton 
Public Library, Wheaton, Ill. 

FIRST ASSISTANT with good future possibilities. 
Chicago North Shore suburb. New library building 
in June 1961. L.S. degree required. Age limit 42. 
37%4-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and 
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retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact Evanston 
Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

~New positions open September 11, 1961. 35-hour 
week, all college vacations, Illinois University Re- 
tirement System providing disability, death, and pen- 
sion benefits. Faculty status, academic rank. Library 
Science degree. Experience desirable. Minimum 
salary $640 per month, depending on qualifications; 
asst. catalog librarian, general service librarian. In- 
terested applicants should send a detailed letter, 
transcript of credits, references, experience record, 
and a recent photograph. Apply to: Miss Bernadine 
C. Hanby, Director, University Library, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, III. 

CONSULTANTS in instructional materials, in one 
of the finest materials centers in the Chicagoland 
area. See Nation’s Schools issues for December and 
January. M.S. in L.S. required, training and ex- 
perience in audio-visual essential. Beginning salary 
up to $7930, maximum $10,195. Write Mr. Herschel V. 
Rowe, Principal, West Leyden High School, North- 
lake, Ill. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast 
growing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, 
experience, and administrative ability necessary. New 
building (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in 
Glenview, Illinois (population 18,000). Near colleges 
and schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, 
month vacation and usual benefits. Top salary. In- 
clude personal history and recent picture with appli- 
cation. Apply to Miss Helen Coleman, Acting Li- 
brarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview 
Road, Glenview, IIl. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Sturgis, Michigan, Public 
Library. Pleasant, progressive community of 9000 
located within easy driving distance of Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Chicage, and Kalamazoo. M.L.S. re- 
quired. Administrative experience desirable but not 
necessary. Minimum salary of $5000 can be adjusted 
for experienced person. 5-day week, sick leave, social 
security, and retirement plan. Fringe benefits include 
membership in Blue Cross-Blue Shield group at no 
cost. Would supervise staff of 5. Apply: Mrs. Ralph 
I. Burris, President Board of Trustees, 1101 Wilson 
Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head services to 
children in an expanding county library system. 
Salary $5023-$5808. Experience desirable. Apply: 
Jackson County Library, 1400 North West Avenue, 
Jackson, Mich. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN to serve as professional 
assistant at ALA headquarters in Chicago. School 
library experience required. Beginning salary $6126. 
Apply to Eleanor Ahlers, AASL Executive Secretary, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Project’s Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Il. 

TWO POSITIONS. (1) Head Librarian, $5400- 
$5880. (2) Assistant Librarian, cataloging and refer- 
ence with young people and adults, $3600-$4500, de- 


pending on qualifications. Public Library in retail 
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trade and education center of 12,000 in lake region. 
Newly remodeled building. Apply: B-165. 

START YOUR LIBRARY CAREER in Oak Park, 
Ill. Library school graduate looking for varied experi- 
ence wanted as Assistant to the Librarian. Will play 
an important part in publicity for a referendum cam- 
paign for a new Main Library. Oak Park awarded 
Special John Cotton Dana Publicity Award for 1959. 
Flexible, enthusiastic, male or female looking for 
opportunity for growth and advancement invited to 
apply. Starting salary $5200. Apply to Librarian, 
Oak Park Public Library, Oak Park, II. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
partment, no cataloging. L.S. degree, previous experi- 
ence desirable. Salary open, depending on the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant. Sick leave, good state retire- 
ment system, 4 weeks vacation. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, 
Marion, Ohio. 

WANTED —Librarian for an NLN fully accredited 
3-year school of nursing. Excellent personnel policies. 
Salary commensurate with preparation and experi- 
ence. Write or call Sister Juliana, Director, School of 
Nursing, St. Joseph Hospital, 2100 N. Burling St., 
Chicago 14, I]. MOhawk 4-1700. 

A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY for a Young Adult 
Librarian desiring freedom of decision and the entire 
responsibility for an outstanding young adult alcove 
in a million dollar custom designed air-conditioned 
building located in a suburban area, closely adjacent 
to the cultural and recreational advantages of Metro- 
politan Cleveland. Beginning salary $4600 and up, 
depending on experience. State retirement plan, plus 
four-week vacation and usual holiday privileges. 
Apply: Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood 
Public Library, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library in in- 
dustrial city of 57,000 population, 16 miles from 
Chicago’s Loop. Select children’s books (1961 book 
budget, $11,000) and supervise children’s service in 
two children’s rooms and four small branches. Begin- 
ning salary, $5200, some more for experience. Four 
weeks vacation, $150 increments each year for 10 
years. Social security, retirement, two weeks sick leave 
per year. Well-trained, congenial staff. Address: Har- 
din E. Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 
3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 


mountain plains 
HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 


pacific northwest 
COME TO SALEM, OREGON. Beautiful capital, 


mild climate, close to ocean, mountains and metro- 
politan Portland. Opening for Librarian IV. Assistant 
Head of Readers’ Services Division, Oregon State Li- 
brary. Supervises Reference Section of 10 profession- 
als. Four years of professional experience including 
reference and supervisory work and a fifth-year de- 
gree in librarianship required. Legislative reference 


experience desirable. Salary range $5800-$7200. Re- 
vised salary plan up for 1961 legislative action. State 
Retirement, Social Security. Fine collection of li- 
brary materials. Position open August 1961. Write to 
Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 

TWO POSITIONS open June 1, 1961. New 5- 
county North Central Regional Library, State of 
Washington, recently established as result of Li- 
brary Services Act Demonstration. Year-round recrea- 
tion center near Cascade Mts., skiing, hunting, camp- 
ing, midway Seattle-Spokane. Chief, Children’s and 
Young People’s Services: Supervise program in en- 
tire area, headquarters Wenatchee, numerous com- 
munity libraries, 3 bookmobiles. Library degree and 
some experience, including supervision of clerical 
employees, required. Salary $6144-$7440. Bookmobile 
Librarian for regional center at Moses Lake airbase 
and Titan missile base. Library degree required. 
Salary $4824-$5826. For further information, write 
Miss Dorothy R. Cutler, Acting Director, 310 Doug- 
las St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

LIBRARIANS: STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! Are you 
looking for a fascinating traveling position amid 
breath-taking scenic wonders, with cool breezes 
blowing in summer, and mild climate in winter? 
Where will you find all this? In Oregon! The posi- 
tion of field consultant takes you to all parts of the 
state from headquarters in a beautiful white marble 
State Library building with excellent resources and 
congenial staff. Four years of professional library 
experience required and graduation from an ALA 
accredited library school. Beginning salary approxi- 
mately $6000. Position open July 1. Write to Miss 
Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Salem, Ore. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5700, municipal retirement, social security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Pamly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 


far west 
COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 


the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

GET IN on the Ground Floor. Expanding serials 
and documents collection. Pomona Public Library in 
Southern California has immediate opening for 
Serials and Documents Librarian with creative inter- 
est. With new central library and expanding branch 
system planned for, we are looking for someone to 
develop and integrate these materials into the total 
library program. Pemona is located in heart of metro- 
politan Southern California, 30 miles from Los 
Angeles, near mountains, desert, beaches. For the 
right person here is exceptional opportunity to see 
one’s own philosophies and ideas materialize. Salary 
range $461-$554, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Accredited 5th year library degree. Experi- 
ence desired, however, will consider recent graduate 
who might be special person we want. Liberal fringe 
benefits, 3 weeks vacation. Apply: Raymond M. 
Holt, Pomona Public Library, Pomona, Calif. 


467 





ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT to chief li- 
brarian of growing junior college (2700 day, 5000 
evening students) in thriving California community 
(approaching 50,000) within two-hour drive of San 
Francisco, the mountains or the sea. New quarters 
being occupied in summer, 1961. Professional staff of 
six. Successful college and administrative experience 
desirable. Must be graduate of ALA accredited li- 
brary school. Person finally selected must be of cali- 
ber to succeed chief librarian within three years. 
Position open August 1, 1961. Beginning salary 
$6171 to $8723, depending upon qualifications. Letter 
of application should be as complete as possible list- 
ing all educational and professional experience. 
Write: Miss Helen Pierce, Librarian, Modesto Junior 
College, Modesto, Calif. 

LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN. Assistant in a municipal branch li- 

brary. Salary range $382-$467. Entrance salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. College degree and com- 
pletion of one additional year in a library school 
accredited by ALA or equivalent in education and 
experience. Personal. interview, Apply: Personnel 
Department, City Hall, Riverside, Calif. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has two positions for Librarian I open: Chil- 
dren’s Services and Reference. Salary $5184-$6312 in 
five steps. For details write: Director of Library Serv- 
ices, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I. Live in San Francisco and partici- 
pate in the reorganization of San Francisco Public 
Library. Interview and examination at ALA Conven- 
tion—Cleveland in July. Salary $5232-$6216. Details, 
write Personnel Office, San Francisco Public Library, 
San Francisco 2. 

WANTED: Elementary School Librarian to organ- 
ize and set up a library system at present school of 
700 enrollment and new school of approximately 300, 
K-6th grade. Library credential required, and elemen- 
tary teaching experience desirable. Salary schedule 
beginning at $5000 to $7700. Margaret E. Kindred, 
District Superintendent, Hope Elementary School, 
3970 La Colina Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

canada 
DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY is advertis- 
ing for the position of Medical Librarian at an ini- 
tial salary of $6500. The successful candidate will re- 
ceive faculty status equivalent to that of departmental 
chairman in the Faculty of Medicine. His duties will 
include full responsibility for the administration of 
the Medical Library. Minimum qualifications must 
include the Medical Library Association Grade I cer- 
tificate, or its equivalent, with some experience in 
library administration. Applications should be ad- 


dressed to the Chief Librarian, Macdonald Memorial 
Library, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


hawaii 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN I, II, & III for the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and the processing and cataloging sec- 
tion of the public libraries in Honolulu and Hilo, 
Hawaii. Requires library science degree and one, two 
and three years cataloging experience. Salaries: I— 
$5076-$6468; II—$5592-$7128; III—$6156-$7860. Li- 
brarian II for the University of Hawaii oriental col- 
lection and the young adult section of public library 
in Wailuku, Maui. Requires library science degree and 
one year experience. Salary: $5076-$6468. Write to De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN presently public library administrator de- 
sires challenging change. Professional qualifications 
and broad experience. Prefer public, extension or 
special library administration. Present salary over 
$10,000. B-90-W 

CATALOGER desires geographical change. Out- 
standing educational background, experience, refer- 
ences. Languages, including Russian. Teaching. Man, 
retiring age, perfect health, presently employed. 
B-74-W 

MSLS, male, two years experience in cataloging, 
several foreign languages, desires position in an aca- 
demic library in the Midwest, beginning August 1961. 
Available for interview at Kalamazoo, Mich., Muncie, 
Ind., and Cleveland, Ohio. B-87-W 

READERS’ ADVISOR; M.L.S.; 2 yrs. experience 
advisory work and reference; 7 yrs. high school teach- 
ing; psychology courses. San Francisco Bay Area or 
Peninsula. Available June 15. B-88-W 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER who became recently 
an undergraduate librarian is looking for special 
technical library work as position. Large technical 
experience, 12 credit hours in librarianship, knowl- 
edge of English, French, German languages. Age 62, 
in perfect health. B-89-W 


WANTED 


BACK ISSUES OF: Amer. Anthropologist; Jour. 
Amer. Folklore; Annual Rpts. & Bulls., Bureau of 
Amer. Ethnology. Also: unwanted books on anthro- 
pology and folklore. Robert A. Black, Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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YOUR NEW 
CATALOG 
IS READY 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC 
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Send for your copy today 


Much of the old and current knowledge 
of the world is available through one or more 
of the services of University Microfilms. Early 
English books, American Culture Series, Gov- 
ernmental Documents, Backfiles and Current 
Periodicals, Out-of-Print books, Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, Masters Theses, Russian Books...are 
typical of the wealth of resources described in 
this Catalog No. 12. You'll want to have the facts 
at your finger tips. A postcard will bring them. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





UNLOCK 
THE FUTURE... 


WITH THE KEYS TO THE PAST 


Knowledge is built upon knowledge; learn- _ pedia, too, are proud of the part we play 


ing leads to learning. in the panorama of progress. 
The clues to secrets yet to be discovered 
° ‘ f ° . . ELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP. 
are not just in laboratories, but in librar- FIELD ENTERPRISES EDU : 
; Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
1es as well. 
As a professional librarian, you are both 
custodian and guide to this treasury of 


knowledge. We of World Book Encyclo- 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 








